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Brahms 


PREFACE 


The  main  body  of  this  essay  deals  with  the  D  Minor 
Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin,  Op.  108.  An  introductory 
chapter  will  provide  a  general  stylistic  study  of  the  two 
earlier  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  together  with  a  bio¬ 
graphical  background. 

Unity  and  terseness  of  form  were  the  guideposts  by 
which  Brahms  modeled  his  mature  works.  The  essay  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  show  all  three  sonatas  in  this  light. 

The  second  chapter  will  provide  an  analysis  of  the 
D  Minor  Sonata.  Part  One  serves  as  a  short  biographical  in¬ 
troduction,  and  Part  Two  lays  out  a  formal  plan  of  the 
sonata,  together  with  its  key  structures.  The  main  body  of 
the  Analysis  is  contained  in  Part  Three  -  Motivic  Develop¬ 
ment  -  as  this  was  the  chief  means  by  which  unity  and  terse¬ 
ness  of  form  were  obtained.  This  section  will  show’  the  entire 
sonata  to  be  built  from  the  intervalic  structure  of  the  first 
four  measures.  A  final  section  on  Rhythm  will  discuss  com¬ 
plexities  and  irregularities  under  the  headings  of  Synco¬ 
pation,  Two  against  Three,  Hemiola,  and  Change  of  Meter. 

Appendices  include  a  tabulated  list  of  the  chamber 
works  of  Brahms,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  a  poem  on 
the  "Thun  Sonata",  written  by  J.  V.  Widmann,  intimate  friend 


vi 


of  Brahms,  and  pertinent  correspondence  of  Brahms  with  Clara 
Schumann  and  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg  concerning  the  D  Minor 
Sonata,  also  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  EARLIER  PIANO  AND  VIOLIN  SONATAS  OF  BRAHMS 
Part  One  -  G  Major  Sonata,  Opus  78 
Biography 


”The  few  notes  which  I  write  during  the  winter  are 

of  absolutely  no  importance,”  Brahms  once  told  his  friend 

Keuberger  regarding  his  summer  compositions.^  Winters  were 

mostly  taken  up  with  concert  tours  and  the  conducting  of  his 

own  works  with  different  orchestras  and  choruses  throughout 

Europe.  It  was  during  the  summers  that  he  devoted  the 

greater  part  of  his  time  to  composition,  and  for  these  times 

which  required  peace  and  relative  seclusion,  Brahms  chose 

o 

the  following  retreats. 


1864 

-  1872 

Lichtenthal  (near  Clara  Schumann) 

1877 

-  1880 

Portschach-am-See  (on  the  Worthersee  near 

the  Italian  border) 

1884 

-  1885 

Murzuzschlag  in  Styria 

1886 

-  1888 

Hofstetten  (on  the  Lake  of  Thun  in 
in  Switzerland) 

1880  , 

1882 

Ischl 

1889 

-  1896 

Ischl 

^H.  S.  Drinker,  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  Elkan-Vogel ,  1932) ,  p.  13. 

2Ibid. 


1 


2 


Portschach-am-See  is  the  resort  to  which  the  G  Major 

Sonata,  op.  78,  belongs.  On  the  beauty  of  this  Corinthian 

holiday  resort,  Brahms  wrote  to  Hanslick  (famous  critic  of 

the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse),  saying,  "So  many  melodies  fly 

3 

about  one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  Sonata  was  written  during  the  last  of  three 

summers  at  Portschach,  along  with  the  two  pianoforte  Rhapso- 
4 

dies,  Op.  79.  It  was  first  tried  by  Brahms  with  Joachim  at 
Joachim’s  summer  residence  in  Aigen  near  Salzburg.  The  first 
public  performance  was  given  at  the  Hellmesberger  Quartet 
concert  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1879,  by  Brahms  and  Hellmes¬ 
berger.  The  Sonata  was  published  in  1880,  and  was  given  its 
introduction  to  the  public  at  large  in  a  concert  tour  con¬ 
ducted  by  Brahms  and  Joachim  through  the  Austrian  provinces, 
during  February  of  the  same  year.  Other  early  performances 
include  the  London  premiere  of  February  2 ,  with  Hans  von 
Bulow  and  Madame  Norman-Neruda ,  and  the  first  performance  in 
Germany  by  Scholz  and  Himmelstoss  at  Breslau,  February  24.^ 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  G  Major  Sonata  was 
not  the  first  attempt  of  Brahms  at  creating  a  duo  Sonata  for 
violin  and  piano.  A  Sonata  in  A  Minor  was  actually  completed 
before  October  1853,  when  Brahms  wrote  to  Joachim  that  Dr. 

3 

Florence  May,  The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,  2  vols. 
(London:  W.  Reeves,  1948),  2:531. 

4 

Most  of  the  Second  Symphony  was  written  at  Portsch¬ 
ach  in  1877,  and  to  the  summer  of  1878  belong  the  Violin 
Concerto  and  the  Eight  Pianoforte  Solos,  Op.  76. 

5May ,  p.  545. 


Schumann  had  suggested  he  publish  it  as  Opus  5.  According  to 

Drinker,  this  Sonata  was  lent  to  Liszt  during  a  visit  with 

Brahms  at  Weimar  in  August,  1853.  Liszt  took  the  Sonata 

with  him  to  play  on  a  concert  tour  with  the  Hungarian  violin- 
6 

ist  Remenyi ,  during  which  time  the  Sonata  was  lost.  The 
only  other  record  of  this  Sonata  turned  up  in  1872,  when 
Wasielewski  showed  Dietrich  (Brahms’  early  colleague 
as  a  student  of  Schumann)  the  violin  part  of  a  sonata  he 
had  discovered.  Dietrich  recognized  Brahms’  handwriting 

7 

immediately  and  believed  it  to  belong  to  this  lost  work. 

Tovey  suggests  that  as  many  as  four  sonatas  were 
written  and  destroyed  by  Brahms  before  he  began  the  one  in 

g 

G  Major.  It  is  well  established  that  Brahms  discarded  many 

of  his  compositions  when  he  felt  they  did  not  live  up  to  his 

ideals.  He  once  told  his  friend  Joseph  Widmann  that  he  had 

destroyed  twenty  attempts  at  the  string  quartet  form  before 

9 

the  two  of  Opus  51  were  published. 

Drinker  maintains  that  of  the  three  violin  sonatas, 
the  G  Major  Sonata  was  the  most  beloved  by  Brahms’  musical 
intimates,  Joachim,  Clara  Schumann,  and  Elizabet  von  Herzo- 
genberg.7 8 9 10  Upon  receiving  the  manuscript  in  the  mail,  Clara 

g 

Brahms  met  Joachim  through  Remenyi,  with  whom  he 
also  toured  during  the  early  fifties.  Grove ’ s  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  5th  ed.  ,  s.v.  "Brahms”,  by  Philip  Radcliff. 

7 

Drinker,  p.  49. 

8 

Cobbet ’ s  Cyclopedic  Survey  of  Chamber  Music,  s.v. 
"The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms",  by  D.  F.  Tovey,  p.  176. 

9 

Drinker,  p.  14. 

10Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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rushed  a  letter  back  to  Brahms: 

I  must  send  a  line  to  tell  you  how  deeply  excited  I  am 
over  your  sonata.  It  came  today;  of  course  I  at  once 
played  it  through,  and  at  the  end  could  not  help  burst¬ 
ing  into  tears  of  joy  over  it.  After  the  first  delicate 
charming  movement  and  the  second,  you  can  imagine  my 
rapture,  when  in  the  third  I  once  more  found  my  passion¬ 
ately  loved  melody  with  the  delightful  quaver  rhythm. H 

Later,  she  wrote  (in  a  postcard  to  Brahms  at  Ischl  dated 

June  16,  1890,  her  seventy-second  year): 

Joachim  was  here  on  the  8th  (Robert’s  eightieth  birthday) 
and  for  two  days  we  had  a  lot  of  music.  We  played  the 
Regenlieder  Sonata  again  and  I  revelled  in  it  once  more. 

I  always  wish  that  the  last  movement  might  accompany  me 
in  my  journey  from  here  to  the  next  world.  Farewell,  I 
hope  you  are  well  and  happy.  Ever  yours,  Cl.  Sch.^ 

Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg ,  a  former  pupil  of  Brahms 

and  life-long  intimate  friend,  wrote  to  him: 

You  must  be  aware  that  it  appeals  to  the  affections  as  do 
few  other  things  in  the  realm  of  music.  You  interpret  it 
this  way,  that  way,  lose  yourself  in  blissful  dreaming  as 
you  listen  to  it,  and  become  an  enthusiast  of  the  first 
order.  The  last  movement  in  particular  holds  you  en¬ 
thralled,  for  the  sound  of  it  positively  overflows,  and 
you  ask  yourself  whether  it  can  be  just  this  piece  in  G 
minor  that  so  moves  you,  or  something  else  that  has  taken 
possession  of  your  inmost  self,  unknown  to  you.  And  then 
there  is  that  dear  -  which  almost  deludes  you  every  time 

into  thinking  that  Brahms  "discovered”  the  dotted  quaver. 

. . .When  I  play  the  last  page  of  the  adagio  in  E  flat  with 
the  heavenly  pedal  note,  getting  slower  and  slower  to 
make  it  last  Ion 
sort  after  all .  ^ 

Even  Herr  von  Herzogenberg,  in  his  letter  of  grief  to 
Brahms  over  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  capped  the  first 


^er,  I  always  feel  you  must  be  a  good 


1:LIbid .  ,  p.  50. 

12Ibid. 

13 

Max  Kalbeck,  ed. ,  Johannes  Brahms;  the  Herzogenberg 
Correspondence ,  2  vols.  (Freeport  N. Y. :  Books  for  Libraries 
Press,  1972),  2:404. 
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paragraph  with  the  opening  phrase  of  the  Sonata.  Billroth 
(famous  surgeon  and  intimate  friend  of  Brahms)  wrote  that 
"...if  it  were  played  as  we  hear  it  with  our  inner  ear,  we 
should  be  unable  to  restrain  our  tears. 

Immediate  success  was  not  gained  in  every  circle, 
and  after  the  first  English  performance,  the  following  re¬ 
view  appeared  in  the  London  Times  (February  4,  1880): 

Compared  with  Brahms’  usual  style,  the  work  is  moderate 
in  length  and  simple  in  structure;  but  nevertheless 
there  are  subtleties  of  treatment  and  nuances  of  emphasis 
which  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  after  better 
acquaintance  with  the  general  design.-*-^ 

The  London  Daily  News  of  the  same  date  contained 
stronger  criticism. 

Like  most  of  his  music,  the  work  altogether  displays  a 
tendency  to  prolongation  and  diffuseness  of  treatment 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  subject 
matter.  Excessive  iteration  is  a  characteristic  of  this 
composer,  as  of  most  others  of  the  new  German  school. 

This  tendency,  it  may  be  said,  is  also  largely  observable 
In  one  of  the  great  masters  of  the  earlier  half  of  this 
century  -  Franz  Schubert.  In  his  case,  however,  the 
exquisite  beauty  and  unforced  flow  of  his  musical  ideas 
render  any  amount  of  tautology  welcome.  The  same  cannot 
be  said  of  most  of  the  ambitious  producers  of  the  present 
day,  most  of  whose  works  would  be  more  correctly  classed 
as  manufacture  (technically  skillful)  rather  than  compo¬ 
sition,  many  of  them  claiming  a  lengthened  attention 
such  as  cultivated  taste  and  knowledge  can  only  willingly 
accord  to  thought  of  a  much  higher  oj^er  than  that  dis¬ 
played  by  the  new  race  of  composers. 


^Drinker,  p.  50. 

1 6 

Edwin  Evans,  Handbook  to  the  Chamber  and  Orchestral 
Music  of  Johannes  Brahms  ( London :  W.  Reeves  Ltd. ,  1933-35  )  , 

p.  60. 

17 


Ibid. ,  p.  61. 
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Study 

Daniel  Gregory  Mason  considers  the  last  twelve 
chamber  works  -  from  the  G  Major  Violin  Sonata  to  the 
Clarinet  Sonatas  -  as  exemplifying  Brahms  at  his  most  com¬ 
plete  mastery.  Here,  M sentiment  and  skill  are  at  last  in 
perfect  balance,  the  forces  of  growth  and  decay  reach  for 
the  brief  moment  of  prime  their  precarious  equilibrium. 

1 8 

...he  comes  as  near  perfection  as  human  limitations  permit.” 

Geiringer  describes  the  G  Major  Sonata  as  ”a  compo¬ 
sition  full  of  restrained  sweetness  and  that  yearning  tender¬ 
ness  which  -  as  so  often  in  Brahms  -  seems  to  smile  through 
tears . 

The  form  of  the  Sonata  is  terse,  but  the  quality  of 
expression  throughout  is  that  of  tenderness,  the  development 
of  the  first  movement  being  the  only  section  that  could  be 
called  ” passionate" .  A  dawtoibltz  style  predominates,  with 
the  violin  generally  taking  the  lead.  The  transparent  role 
taken  by  the  piano  helps  to  solve  the  problem  of  balance  that 
this  combination  of  instruments  so  often  displays. 

Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

The  opening  motive,  with  the  famous  repeated  D’s 
(three  times),  and  the  gently  falling  line  to  the  lower  D,  is 
employed  cyclically  in  all  three  movements,  dominating  the 

1 8 

D.  G.  Mason,  The  Chamber  Music  of  Brahms  (New  York: 
Macmillan,  1933),  p.  129. 

1 9 

Karl  Geiringer,  Brahms:  his  Life  and  Works  (New 
York:  Oxford,  1947),  p.  216. 
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entire  Sonata. 

Several  peculiarities  enhance  the  pastoral  quality 
of  the  first  theme.  The  principal  motives  begin  each  time  on 
weak  beats  of  the  bar,  providing  a  rhythmic  hesitation  in 
keeping  with  the  intimate  atmosphere.  As  in  so  many  of 
Brahms’  melodies,  the  chief  tones  are  taken  from  the  central 
chords  of  the  key  -  in  this  case,  tonic  for  the  first  two 
measures,  subdominant  for  the  third  and  tonic  again  for  the 
fourth  measure. 


Violine 


Pianoforte 


Johannes  Brahma,  Op.  78 


Ex.  1  1:1-4 

The  second  part  of  the  theme  (bars  11-20)  provides 
further  rhythmic  interest  with  its  characteristic  use  of 
hemiola,  so  that  the  violin  melody  is  felt  in  rhythmical 
groupings  of  three  beats  to  a  measure,  pitted  against  the 
duple  character  of  the  piano  part. 


Ex.  2  1:11-12 


As  the  musical  drama  unfolds,  the  theme  is  given  a 
new  emphasis  with  its  lively  dialogue  between  the  two  instru¬ 
ments  (bars  20-24).  The  imitations  themselves  become  more 
compact  and  intense  as  the  third  rising  motive  is  imitated  in 
increasingly  quick  succession  (bars  25-27),  until  it  is  re¬ 
leased  and  the  original  calm  restored  in  a  short  passage 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Second  Subject. 


Ex.  3  1:20-31 

Brahms  reverses  the  same  procedure  toward  the  end  of 
the  movement,  broadening  and  simplifying  the  theme  at  the 
passage  Lvl  tmpo  o,  poco  a  poco  cACAccndo.  Here,  the  harmonies 
change  more  slowly,  and,  by  giving  the  first  motive  to  the 
second  beat  of  the  measure  instead  of  the  fifth,  the  high  D 
can  linger  serenely  before  it  falls. 
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Ex.  4  1:223-228 

Adagio 

Tovey  describes  the  mood  of  this  movement  as 
2  0 

"solemn,  dramatic."  It  is  a  highly  developed  A-B-A  move¬ 
ment,  based  on  a  broad,  hymn-like  theme  in  E  flat  major, 
nine  measures  long.  The  first  six  notes  provide  the  core 
motive,  followed  by  a  response  suggesting  a  horn  call  with 
its  perfect  fifth  intervals. 


Tovey,  p.  176. 
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This  opening  motive,  which  begins  seriously  but 
calmly,  blossoms  to  a  soaring  climax  upon  its  return  at  the 
end  of  the  movement  (as  in  the  first  movement).  Likewise, 
the  "horn-call"  effect  is  transformed  into  a  majestic  coda. 

Where  the  downward  curve  of  the  first  motive  suggests 
that  of  the  opening  motive  in  the  Sonata,  the  section  marked 
pin.  andante,  directly  assumes  the  rhythm  of  the  three  reiter¬ 
ated  notes. 


Ex.  6  11:24-29 

Tension  mounts  in  the  usual  manner  of  which  Brahms  is 
fond  -  imitation  and  the  rhythmic  complexity  of  duple 
against  triple  time  -  both  instruments  fighting  towards  a 
climax  on  the  dominant  chord  of  D  minor  (bar  57).  There 
follows  one  of  Brahms’  exquisite,  ethereal  passages  (bars  5  7- 
67),  where  the  cyclic  motive,  now  back  in  its  subdued  state, 
is  transformed  in  rising  imitation  through  various  registers 
of  the  piano.  This  is  capped  by  the  suggestion  in  the  violin 
part  (double-stopped  thirds)  of  the  opening  Adagio  theme. 

So  subtle  is  the  way  prepared  --  the  pensive  modulations, 
the  hesitant  rhythmic  flow,  then  the  pause.  "It  is 


one  of  Brahms’  most  finely  conceived  ’preparations’,"  says 
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Mason,  "leading  us  so  gently  yet  so  firmly  up  to  the  very 

21 

brink  of  the  returning  theme." 


Ex.  7  11:57-67 

Each  time  the  theme  returns  it  is  nobler  than  before, 
and  with  each  interlude  the  iridescent  quality  becomes  more 
beautiful.  In  the  last  interlude  (bars  91-109)  the  violin  is 
suspended  over  a  tonic  pedal  in  the  bass  (again,  reiterated 
by  the  cyclic  motive),  capturing  and  holding  for  thirteen 
measures  what  can  only  be  described  as  the  essence  of  magical 
beauty. 


21 


Mason,  p.  133. 
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Ex.  8  11:91-109 

The  theme,  now  in  its  noblest  form,  surges  forward  in 
a  poco  A &iing mdo  to  the  climactic  three  notes  of  measure  114, 
and  the  movement  comes  to  a  quiet  close  -  "horn-call"  violin 
double-stops  over  tender  pianoforte  arabesques. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Hanslick 
found  the  Adagio ,  together  with  the  first  movement,  to  lack 
sufficient  freedom  and  originality,  and  that  the  stream  of 
feeling  appeared  to  be  held  back.  He  found  Brahms  "...fond 
of  obliterating  the  contours  of  the  melodies  and  of  the 
rhythm  by  frequent  means  of  rhythmic  delay;  so  that  in  the 
Adagio  the  hearer  sometimes  feels  uncertain  where  the  strong 
part  of  the  bar  falls. 

The  passing  of  time  sheds  a  far  different  light 
upon  those  qualities  which  Dr.  Hanslick  regretted.  We  may 
consider  that  it  is  precisely  these  qualities  of  rhythmic 
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Evans,  p.  65. 


delay  -  phrase  extension,  interrupted  cadence,  overlapping  - 
that  enhance  the  ethereal  quality  which  this  movement  so 
beautifully  displays. 

Allegro  Molto  Moderate 

The  theme  of  this  movement  represents  a  rare  in¬ 
stance  where  Brahms  took  suggestions  from  an  external 
phenomenon  -  here,  a  musical  picture  of  dropping  rain.33 
The  theme,  along  with  its  accompaniment,  is  suggested  from 
two  songs,  Regenlied  and  Nachklang ,  Op.  59,  no.  3,  4, 
written  six  years  earlier  in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  songs 
are  based  on  a  pair  of  poems  by  Klaus  Groth. 


3.  Regenlied 

Klau. Groth 


Another  instance  where  he  does  this  is  the  vivid 
picture  of  waves  breaking  on  a  stormy  beach  in  the  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  song,  Verzagen.  Grove’s  Dictionary,  2d  ed.,  s.v. 
"Brahms”,  by  J.  A.  Fuller  -  Maitland,  p.  387.  ” 


4.  Nachklang 

KUu.  Ciotb 


Ex.  9  Regenlied ,  Nachklang ,  Op.  59,  no.  3,4 

Walle ,  Regen  walle  nieder, 

Wecke  meine  alten  Lieder, 

Die  wir  in  der  Ture  sangen 

Wenn  die  Tropfen  draussen  klangen! 

Mochte  ihnen  wieder  lauschen 
Ihrem  sussen,  feuchten  Rauschen, 

Meine  Seele  sanft  betauen 
Mit  dem  frommen  Kindergrauen . 

-Regenlied ,  second  stanza. 

Stream  down ,  rain ;  awaken  my 
old  songs,  which  we  used  to 
sing  at  the  door  when  the  drops 
were  pattering  outside.  Would 
that  I  could  listen  to  you  again, 
hear  your  sweet  splashing,  and 
steep  my  soul  softly  in  the  holy 
awe  of  childhood.211 


The  continuation  each  time  the  theme  occurs  is 
different  -  at  the  beginning  only  the  first  two  measures  are 
taken  directly  from  the  songs  -  the  following  two  measures 
take  the  melody  to  a  cadence  on  the  dominant.  Only  at  the 
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Walter  Niemann,  Brahms  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knonf. 
1929  ),  p.  258  .  -  ^ 
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last  appearance  does  the  theme  get  quoted  throughout  exactly 
as  it  appears  in  the  songs,  with  the  original  cadence  ending 
on  the  sub-mediant,  E  flat. 

Brahms  makes  use  of  the  slow  movement  theme  for  the 
subject  of  the  second  episode.  But  rather  than  a  copy  of 
the  theme  in  the  notation  of  the  new  movement,  only  the 
first  six  notes  are  repeated,  with  a  new  continuation  given 
to  make  it  what  Tovey  describes,  "not  only  the  warmest  but 
the  most  urgent  theme  in  the  finale."  The  "horn-call" 
motive  of  the  Adagio  is  also  varied  in  this  passage,  with  its 
pianoforte  transformation  into  the  sixteenth-note  falling 
rain  pattern. 


Ex.  10  111:83-89 

The  Coda  summarizes  the  entire  sonata  with 
beautiful  simplicity.  The  cyclic  motive  of  the  iambic 
rhythmic  figure  makes  its  lofty  and  final  appearance,  rising 
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Tovey,  p.  176. 
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in  imitation  between  the  two  instruments,  each  time  its  res¬ 
olution  more  tender  than  the  one  before.  Only  at  this  moment 
in  the  finale  does  it  appear  in  the  major,  and  its  rhythm  is 
augmented  as  if  to  suspend  the  magic  in  one  long  breath. 
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Part  Two  -  Sonata  In  A  Major,  Opus  100 

Biography 

The  three  summers  of  1886-88,  during  which  time  the 

A  Major  and  D  Minor  Sonatas  were  composed,  were  spent  in  one 

of  the  truly  most  spectacular  beauty  spots  of  the  world. 

Brahms  had  made  a  friend  during  the  summer  of  1874  when  he 

attended  a  Swiss  music  festival  in  Winterthur,  where  his 

Triumphlied  was  performed.  The  new  friend,  Joseph  Victor 

Widmann,  was  a  poet  from  Berne,  and  the  two  made  their 

2  6 

aquaintance  at  a  dinner  party  given  by  Hermann  Goetz. 

Over  the  years,  Widmann  became  one  of  the  most  intimate 

friends  of  Brahms,  and,  save  for  a  brief  rupture  over  a 

political  dispute,  they  remained  close  until  Brahms’  death. 

So  it  was  that  Brahms  came  to  spend  these  summer 

27 

holidays  in  the  little  village  of  Hofstetten  near  Berne. 

In  order  to  be  undisturbed,  he  rented  the  entire  first  floor 

of  a  large  brown  house  with  green  shutters,  situated  just 

opposite  to  the  point  where  the  river  Aare  flows  out  of  the 
28 

Lake  of  Thun.  His  windows  overlooked  the  majestic  glaciers 
of  the  famous  triumvirate  peaks,  the  Eiger,  Monch  and  Jungfrau. 
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A.  Dietrich  and  J.  V.  Widmann,  Recollections  of 
Johannes  Brahms,  trans.  Dora  Hecht  (London:  Seeley,  1899), 
p.  95  . 
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The  village  of  Hofstetten  is  now  a  part  of  Thun. 

2  8 

It  is  to  this  lake  that  the  A  Major  Sonata  owes  its 
popular  title,  "The  Thun  Sonata." 


On  his  first  impressions  of  Thun,  Brahms  wrote  to 


Billroth : 

Now  let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  very . happy  that  I  came 
here.  The  decision  was  difficult,  but  I  wanted  once 
more  to  be  in  Switzerland.  You  have  no  conception  how 
beautiful  and  how  comfortable  it  is  here  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  You  can  imagine  what  belongs  to  all  this  -  a 
charming  place  to  live  in,  beautiful  places  to  walk, 
good  restaurants  and  pleasant  people,  who,  coming  from 
Berne,  see  to  it  that  we  have  excellent  lectures,  etc., 
etc . . . 

-  Thun,  22  July,  188629 

To  Henschel,  his  enthusiasm  invoked  this  remark  which 
comprises  the  entire  letter: 

Menuetto  grazioso  da  capo  e  poi  lo  stesso  con  variazioni 
e  ancora  dal  segno  e  da  capo  con  repetizione,  etc. 
...Cordiali  salutil 

30 

-  August,  1887 


Brahms’  summer  activities  included  faithful  weekend 
trips  to  the  Widmann  home  in  Berne,  where  he  would  stay  from 
Saturday  until  Monday.  Many  books  were  borrowed  from  Widmann 
new  books  of  history  and  travel,  Gottfried  Keller’s  novels 
and  poems,  engravings  and  photographs  of  Italian  works  of 
art  -  carried  in  a  leather  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  to  be 
returned  the  following  week  and  exchanged  for  more.  Brahms 
made  many  trips  to  the  summer  theater  in  Berne,  and  often¬ 
times  he  undertook  mountain  tours  with  Widmann.  These  tours 

9  g 

“  Theodor  Billroth,  Brahms  and  Billroth  Letters,  trans 
Hans  Barkan  (Berlin:  Urban ,  19  3  5  ),  p .  187  . 
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George  Henschel,  Personal  Recollections  of  Johannes 
Brahms  (Boston:  R.  G.  Badger ,  19  07  ),  p .  9~0i 


were  conducted  throughout  the  beautiful  Berner  Oberland, 

and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  two  lovers  of  nature  to  hike 

from  Kandersteg  to  the  Oschinensee  at  the  foot  of  the  Blum- 

lisalp,  or  to  take  the  steep  trail  around  the  cliffs  up  to 
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the  high  alpine  village  of  Murren. 

To  the  summer  of  1886  belong  three  chamber  works  - 

the  Sonata  for  piano  and  ’cello  in  F  Major,  op.  99,  the 

violin  Sonata  in  A  Major,  op.  100,  and  the  Trio  in  C  Minor, 

3  2 

op.  101.  All  were  first  tried  out  at  Widmann’s  house. 

First  public  performances  were  given  the  same  year  as  follows 

F  Major  Cello  Sonata  -  Brahms  with  Hausmann,  Vienna, 

November  24. 

A  Major  Violin  Sonata  -  Brahms  with  Hellmesberger , 

Hellmesberger  Quartet  concert 
in  Vienna,  December  2. 

C  Minor  Trio  -  Brahms  with  Hubay  and  Popper  in 

Budapest,  December.  33 

The  violin  sonata  is  sometimes  called  the  Meister- 
singer  Sonata,  as  its  first  three  notes  bear  a  resemblance 
to  Walther’s  Preislied  in  Wagner’s  Meis ter singer .  The  com¬ 
parison  may  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant  when  it  is  considered 
that  Wagner  himself  defined  plagiarism  as  having  "more  than 
four  syllables.”  ^ Brahms  had  no  patience  with  people  who  de¬ 
liberated  over  petty  similarities.  To  someone  who  commented 
that  the  C  Major  theme  in  the  finale  movement  of  the  First 

~  31  ^ 

Widmann,  p.  131. 
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Ibid. ,  p.  121. 

^ ^  May,  p.  591. 

34  Tovey,  p.  178. 


Symphony  was  unfortunately  similar  to  the  "Joy"  theme  in 
Beethoven’s  Ninth,  Brahms  retorted,  "Any  ass  could  see  that!" 
And  when  the  composer  Dessof  apologized  to  him  for  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  a  theme  to  one  of  Brahms’  symphonies,  Brahms  wrote 
to  him,  "Plagiarism  is  one  of  the  stupidest  topics  of  stupid 

people.  You  have  made  into  one  of  your  freshest  themes  what 

3  5 

was  only  an  accessory  detail  in  my  work." 

As  with  the  G  Major  Sonata,  intimate  friends  of 

Brahms  expressed  their  delight.  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg 

wrote  to  Brahms,  "...what  a  charming,  happy  inspiration  of 

yours  it  is!  The  whole  piece  is  one  caress...  The  first 

movement  is  so  clear  and  sunny,  the  pastorale  in  the  second 

so  lovely  (we  played  it  quite  beautifully  straight  away) , 

3  6 

and  the  third  will  end  by  becoming  my  favourite." 

Billroth  reacted  in  the  following  manner: 

The  violin  sonata  is  of  unending  grace,  charm,  and  lovely 
feeling  -  a  darling  child,  so  sweet  and  dear,  just  to  be 
kissed  all  over!  ...Chiefly  I  find  that,  because  of  the 
concise  form  of  these  compositions  and  their  transparent 
clearness,  you  have  done  something  very  great,  for  you 
show  that  these  deep,  warm,  beautiful,  and  earnest 
emotions  can  also  be  obtained  in  a  small  frame. 3? 

Widmann  wrote  a  poem  on  the  "Thun  Sonata,"  which  is 
included  in  Appendix  Two  (pp.  120,  121)  because  of  the  import¬ 
ance  which  Brahms  attached  to  it.  Brahms  was  so  fond  of  the 
poem  that  he  had  it  printed  for  private  circulation,  and  even 
asked  Widmann  for  more  copies  one  year  before  his  death. 
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Drinker,  p.  70. 
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Herzogenberg  Correspondence,  p.  298, 
37 


Billroth,  p.  180. 
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Study 

The  A  Major  Sonata  is  one  of  Brahms1  most  melodious 
works,  and  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  G  Major  Sonata. 

Where  the  earlier  work  is  thoroughly  intimate  in  its  style 
and  writing,  the  second  Sonata  reflects  a  mood  of  tenderness 
and  serene  happiness,  unified  throughout.  Its  idyllic 
beauty  lies  in  the  qualifying  adjectives  given  by  Brahms  to 
the  title  of  each  movement  -  Allegro  amcibUiz,  Andante  t/ianquAUto, 
Allegretto  QURzlobo . 

Allegro  amabile 

In  contrast  to  the  G  Major  Sonata  where  the  violin 
generally  takes  the  lead,  the  piano  dominates  this  movement. 
Not  only  does  it  introduce  both  themes,  but  it  assumes  the 
commanding  role  in  their  development. 

The  First  Subject  consists  of  four  -  measure 
phrases,  creating  a  duple  character  with  an  added  measure  to 
provide  an  echo  of  each  fourth  measure  (first  three  phrases). 
While  each  of  the  "extra"  measures  in  the  first  three  phrases 
serves  as  an  echo,  the  fourth  measure  of  the  last  phrase  takes 
the  form  of  an  extension,  balancing  the  symmetrical  structure 
of  the  sentence.  Perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  peculiarity 
that  Brahms  decides  to  repeat  the  First  Subject  in  the  Expo¬ 
sition  (and  giving  it  smaller  space  in  its  return),  as  he 
does  not  repeat  the  main  Subjects  in  either  first  movement 
Exposition  of  the  other  two  sonatas. 


Pianoforte 


Ex.  12  1:1-20 

The  Second  Subject  transforms  another  song  of  Klaus 
Groth,  this  time  from  Opus  105,  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir. 


3  8 

Though  published  two  years  later,  the  song  was 
composed  before  the  sonata,  and  bears  the  same  relation  as 
does  Regenlied  to  the  G  Major  Sonata.  Ed.  note,  Herzogen- 
berg  Correspondence,  p.  298. 
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l.  Wie  Melodien  zieht  es  mir 

KUut  Grolb 


Ex.  13  Wie  Melodien 

The  theme  opens  with  a  tender  upbeat  not  unlike  the 

pick-up  motive  of  the  G  Major  Sonata,  only  this  time  without 

3  9 

the  dotted  rhythmic  figure.  The  second  half  of  each  measure 
resolves  a  previous  suspension,  while  at  the  same  time  creat¬ 
ing  a  new  one,  providing  harmonic  colouring  and  rhythmic 
continuity  at  the  same  time.  The  suspensions  become  in¬ 
creasingly  tense  as  the  theme  proceeds,  and  by  measure  59,  a 
new  and  emphatic  motive  is  derived  in  a  double-dotted  quarter 
and  sixteenth-note  figure.  Most  of  the  later  development 
depends  upon  this  motive. 


rhythmic 
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The  ensuing  violin  statement  does  use  the  dotted 
figure . 
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Ex.  14  1:50-59 

A  developmental  theme  foreshadows  the  D  Minor  Sonata 
with  its  G  sharp  bass  pedal,  extended  over  thirteen  measures. 
It  presents  itself  in  an  intricate  play  of  canon,  first  be¬ 
tween  the  two  instruments,  then  in  the  piano  alone.  As  it 
diminishes  and  tapers  off,  the  two  instruments  exchange  the 
bass  pedal. 


Ex.  15  1:124-136 
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This  theme  is  transformed  into  an  elaborate  cantabite, 
(bars  137-157)  before  the  Recapitulation. 


Ex.  16  1:137-157 


Andante  tranquillo 


The  middle  movement  is  a  combination  of  andante  and 

scherzo,  "a  counterpart  in  pastoral  comedy  to  the  sublime 

mystery  of  the  slow  movement  of  the  F  Major  String  Quintet”, 

.  4  n 

as  Tovey  describes.  In  the  earliest  biography  of  Brahms  - 

written  at  a  time  when  the  latest  completed  composition  was 

the  C  Minor  Trio,  op.  101  -  Hermann  Deiters  commented  on  its 

success:  "The  result  of  this  experiment  is  exceedingly 

happy,  and  the  alternation  of  wild  gaiety  with  passionate 

41 

earnestness  is  managed  with  infinite  skill".  Clara 

Schumann  was  not  so  happy  with  the  movement,  as  she  felt  it 

to  be  reflective,  with  not  enough  genuine  feeling.  (Letter 

of  June,  1887.)  The  Herzogenbergs  were  also  hesitant: 

We  fell  in  love  with  it  (the  Sonata)  on  the  spot,  of 
course.  At  first  I  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  the 
lovely  F  Major  lady’s  betrothal  to  that  melancholy 
Norwegian  jester;  however  -  so  long  as  the  union  turns 
out  well,  and  they  have  plenty  of  children! 

In  spite  of  the  change  in  mood  between  alternating 
sections,  a  strong  affinity  can  be  found  between  their  mel¬ 
odic  structures.  The  two  themes  are  also  unified  through 
their  metrical  relation.  The  harmony  of  the  Andante  tran¬ 
quillo  implies  a  unit  of  eighth-note  movement  (though 
notated  in  2/4  meter),  while  the  Vivace ,  in  3/4  time,  implies 


^Tovey,  p.  178. 
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Hermann  Deiters,  Johannes  Brahms,  abr.  trans.  Rosa 
Newmarch  (London:  Unwin,  1888)  p.  152. 
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Herzogenberg  Correspondence,  pp .  303,  4. 
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a  harmonic  rhythm  of  one  beat  to  the  bar,  equalling  the 
eighth-note  beat  of  the  slow  section. 


Ex.  17  11:1-3;  16-19 

The  Andante  section  appears  three  times,  each  with  a 
different  continuation  of  melody,  as  in  the  Rondo  of  the  G 
Major  Sonata.  The  cadence  of  each  slow  section  pauses  with  a 
question,  to  which  its  very  same  notes  (A  and  D)  are  answered 
in  the  fast  section. 


Ex.  18  11:14-17;  92-95 
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With  the  final  appearance  of  the  Andante  the 
questioning  cadence  is  even  more  hesitant.  The  A  and  the  D 
now  sound  in  the  weak  beats  of  the  piano  part  only,  and  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  violin  in  double-stops  slows  to 
half-note  values. 


Vivace 


Ex.  19  11:160-163 

Allegretto  grazioso 

The  last  movement  has  sometimes  been  criticized  as 
being  too  concise.  Florence  May  once  confided  this  complaint 
to  Joachim,  who  did  not  agree,  saying  the  Coda  was  origin¬ 
ally  considerably  longer.  He  went  on  to  say,  "Brahms  told  me 
he  had  cut  a  good  deal  away;  he  always  aimed  at  condensa¬ 
tion. 

As  in  the  first  movement,  Brahms  reminisces  about 
his  songs  of  Opus  105,  and  here  there  is  a  touch  of  Auf  dem 
Kirchhofe ,  no.  4. 
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May,  p.  592. 


■ 


a. 


4.  Auf  dcm  Kirchhofe 

Dctlev  von  Lilicncron 


SingUimme 


Pianoforte 


b. 


Ex.  20  Auf  dem  Kirchhofe  1-9;  111:31-35 

The  form  is  regular  and  simple  -  a  Rondo,  as  in  the 
G  Major  Finale,  only  this  time  its  recurring  Subject  is  a 
heroic  cantabyitz  full  of  confidence,  exploiting  the  richness 
of  the  lower  range  strings  of  the  violin. 

The  First  Middle-Subject  is  haunted  by  an  elaborate 
display  of  diminished  seventh  arpeggios  in  the  piano,  giving 
it  a  very  dramatic  effect.  (See  example  20b.) 
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The  Second  Middle-Subject  appears  after  the  return  of 
the  main  theme.  Not  only  does  it  achieve  the  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Rondo,  it  also  provides  the  principal  material 
for  the  Coda.  Its  first  introduction  is  over  a  suspensive 
harmony,  while  only  a  few  bars  later  it  achieves  a  heavy 
appearance  over  the  tonic  of  F  sharp  minor.  From  here  on  the 
uncertainty  of  this  motive  increasingly  forshadows  the  exuber¬ 
ance  of  the  main  theme. 


a. 


b. 


Ex.  21  111:89-93;  102-103 

The  two  most  important  motives  are  finally  juxtaposed 
in  the  Coda,  providing  a  subtle  combination  of  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Second  Middle-Subject  with  the  confidence  of  the  main 


theme . 
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Ex.  22  111:146-150 

With  full  assurance  the  victorious  and  heroic  main 

theme  plunges  to  an  end,  supported  by  the  richness  of  thirds, 

sixths  and  octave  double-stops  of  the  violin. 

As  so  often  in  the  Brahmsian  codas,  it  is  only  in  this 
last  incarnation  that  the  theme  reveals  its  full  in¬ 
dividuality,  as  an  old  man,  even  in  his  failing  strength, 
seems  sometimes  more  fully  himself  than  he  ever  could  be 
in  the  thoughtless  overflowing  energy  of  youth.44 
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Mason, 


P- 
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CHAPTER  II 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  D  MINOR  SONATA 
Part  One  -  Biography 

The  second  and  third  summers  in  Thun  were  spent  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  first  summer  of  1886. 1  Perhaps 
the  chief  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  circle  of 
friends  around  Brahms  and  Widmann  grew  larger  every  year. 
These  friends  included  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Professor 
Edward  Hanslick  from  Vienna,  Professor  Gustav  Wendt,  Gott¬ 
fried  Keller,  Professor  Bachthold,  Hermine  Spiess  (mezzo- 
soprano  with  whom  Brahms  often  enjoyed  making  music),  the 
Hegars,  Max  Kalbeck,  Steiner,  and  Claus  Groth.  A  political 
argument  with  Widmann  may  have  influenced  Brahms’  mood  during 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  summer  of  ’88, 

The  D  Minor  Sonata  was  dedicated  to  Hans  von  Bulow, 
close  friend  of  Brahms,  in  return  for  Billow’s  enthusiastic 
support  (both  as  pianist  and  conductor)  to  the  later  phases 
of  Brahms’  work. 

Brahms  was  indebted  to  von  Bulow  for  his  recognition 
of  Brahms  as  a  symphonist  during  his  own  lifetime.  Von  Bulow 
was  a  superb  musician  who  paid  attention  to  every  detail  in 

^For  further  biographical  detail  see  pp .  17-19. 
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his  scores,  and  demanded  highest  quality  from  his  players. 
Under  his  conductorship ,  the  orchestra  at  the  Court  of 
Meiningen  became  world-famous.  The  music  of  Brahms  was  al¬ 
ways  given  highest  priority  in  his  choice  of  programming,  and 

he  was  not  averse  to  repeating  new  works  on  the  same  pro- 
2 

gram. 

There  is  some  controversy  as  to  exactly  when  the 

D  Minor  Sonata  was  composed.  Max  Kalbeck  said  it  had  been 

completed  at  Thun  as  early  as  in  1886,  Brahms  choosing  to 

3 

hold  it  back  before  it  was  actually  published  m  1889. 

The  first  manuscript  performance  of  the  Sonata  was 
given  by  Brahms  with  Hubay  (famous  Hungarian  violinist)  in 

4 

Vienna,  December  22,  1888.  Brahms  and  Joachim  gave  the 
second  public  performance  at  Joachim1 s  Vienna  concert  of 
February  13,  1889.°  The  Sonata  was  published  that  spring, 
and  performed  immediately  after  in  London  by  Fanny  Davies 
and  Ludwig  Straus,  at  Miss  Davies’  concert  of  May  7.  All 
three  Sonatas  were  played  the  same  summer,  at  a  special  even¬ 
ing  concert  given  by  Brahms  and  Joachim  in  Gmunden,  for  the 

0 

Queen  and  Royal  Family  of  Hanover. 

2 

Richard  Specht,  Brahms  (London:  Dent,  1930),  p.  247. 

3 

Max  Kalbeck  footnote  in  The  Herzogenberg  Correspon¬ 
dence  ,  p.  351. 

4 

Geinnger,  p.  158. 

^Florence  May  cites  this  as  the  first  performance, 

p.  613. 

6May,  p.  613. 


Pertinent  correspondence  concerning  the  D  Minor 
Sonata,  written  between  Brahms  and  his  intimate  friends, 
Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg  and  Clara  Schumann,  is  included 
in  Appendix  Three (pp.  122-128),  arranged  in  chronological 


order . 
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Part  Two  -  Structure 
Allegro 

Sonata  -  Allegro  Form 


Keys  Measures 

EXPOSITION  (bars  1-83) 

First  Subject,  A  (bars  1-24)^ 

D  Minor 

Ai 

1-8 

A2 

a  (bars  9-11) 
b  (bars  11-12) 
a  expanded  (bars  13-16) 
b  expanded  (bars  16-21) 

9-21 

Cadence 

22-24 

Bridge  (bars  24-48) 

Bridge  I 

Modulatory 

24-34 

a  (bars  24-30) 
b  (bars  30-34) 

Neopolitan 
(plagal)  re¬ 
lationships 
emphasized 

Bridge  II 

34-40 

a  (bars  34-38) 
a  extended  (bars  38-40) 

Bridge  III 

40-47 

a  (bars  40-44) 
derived  from  A9 , 
meas.  15  S  19 
b  (bars  44-47) 

Cadence 

47 

All  Subject  and  secondary  Bridge  divisions  are  in¬ 
tended  for  identification  convenience,  and  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  separate  entities. 
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Keys 


Measures 


Second  Subject,  B  (bars  48-74)  F  Major 


Piano  statement 


Transition  (Bridge  III  in 
piano,  inverted  and  im¬ 
itated  by  violin) 

B  Violin  statement,  ex¬ 
tended  in  meas.  67-70 

Codetta 


Derivation  of  48-56 
Bridge  lb  plag- 
al  relationships 

56-61 


62-74 

74-83 


DEVELOPMENT  (bars  84-129)  (Dominant 

bass  pedal 
throughout) 

Development  I  Motivic  develop-  D  Minor  84-95 

ment  of  germ 
theme  motives 


Development  II  Modified  repeat  A  Minor 
of  Development  I 

Development  III  Motive  tran-  Modulatory 

quilization 

Development  IV  Retransition  Dominant 

preparation 

RECAPITULATION  (bars  130-217) 

First  Subject,  A  (bars  130-153)  D  Minor 


Cadence 


Bridge  (bars  153-185) 


Modulatory 


96-107 

108-119 

120-129 


130-137 

138-150 

150-153 


Bridge  I 

a  (bars  153-157) 
a  transformed 
(bars  157-168) 
b  (bars  168-172) 


153-172 
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Keys  Measures 

Bridge  II 

172-178 

a  (bars  172-176 
a  extended 
(bars  176-178) 

Bridge  III 

178-185 

a  (bars  178-182) 
b  (bars  182-185) 

Cadence 

185 

Second  Subject,  B 
(bars  186-208) 

D  Major 

B^  Piano  statement 

186-194 

Transition 

194-199 

B„  Violin  statement,  ex¬ 
panded  and  transformed 
in  bars  204-208 

200-208 

Bridge  (bars  208-218) 

Modulatory 

Bridge  IV  (material  from 
Codetta  -bars 
74-83-  and 
expansion  of 

Bridge  la) 

208-218 

CODA  (bars  218-264) 


First  Subject,  A  (bars  218-236) 

D  Minor 

modified 

218-225 

A  (expansion  of  A«, 
section  a  omitted) 

226-233 

Cadence 

233-236 

Development,  abridged 

Tonic  bass  236-257 

pedal 

G  Minor 

Closing  Cadence  (material 
from  A^ ) 

D  Minor  258-264 

D  Major 
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Adagio 

A-B-A  Form  £  Coda 


Subject ,  A  (bars  1-24) 


A 

A 

A 

A 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Transition ,  B 


Keys 
D  Major 


Subject ,  A  (bars  37-66) 

A^  abridged  (second  half  only) 
A^  expanded  in  measures  43-44 
A^  abridged  (cadence  only) 

A^  extended,  measures  57-66 

Coda  (bars  67-75) 

A^  abridged 


Measures 


1-9 

9-12 

13-18 

18-24 

25-36 


37-41 

41-46 

46-50 

50-66 


67-70 


Cadence 


71-75 


\ 


Un  Poco  Presto  e  Con  Sentimento 


A-B-A  Form  8  Coda 


Keys  Measures 

Principal  Section,  A  (bars  1-64) 


A1 

F#  Minor 

A  Major 

1-16 

A2 

E  Major 

C#  Minor 

17-25 

Bridge  I 

Modulatory 

25-28 

A^  modified 

F#  Minor 

A  Major 

29-44 

A^  modified  in  piano 

E  Major 

C#  Minor 

45-53 

Bridge  II  (transformation  of 
Bridge  I) 

A  Major 

53-64 

Middle  Section,  B  Developmental 
(bars  64-118) 

B^  syncopated  sequence 

Modulatory 

64-69 

A^  modified  and  abridged 

A  Minor 

69-75 

Bridge  II,  modified 

F  Minor 

75-86 

B^  modified 

F  Minor 

86-91 

A^  modified  and  extended 

F  Minor 

F  Major 

91-110 

Retransition 

Modulatory 

111-119 

Principal  Section,  A  (bars  119-181) 

A^  modified 

F#  Minor 

A  Major 

119-134 

A^  modified 

E  Major 

D  Major 

F#  Minor 

135-143 
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Principal  Section,  A  (Cont’d.) 

Keys 

Measures 

Bridge  I  modified  and  extended 
by  one-half  measure 

F#  Minor 

143-147 

Bridge  III 

F#  Minor 

147-155 

Coda,  Material  from  A 

F#  Minor 

155-181 
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Presto  Agitato 

Modified  Sonata  -  Allegro  Form 


EXPOSITION 

(bars  1-129) 

First 

Subject,  A  (bars 

1-16) 

Ai 

D 

Minor 

A, 

D 

Minor 

l 

G 

Minor 

A1 

modified 

D 

Minor 

Bridge 

I 

Modulatory 

Second 

Subject,  B  (bars 

;  39-72) 

B, 

C 

Maj  or 

± 

E 

Minor 

B2 

F 

Major 

B, 

modified 

F 

Maj  or 

1 

A 

Minor 

Bridge 

II 

A 

Minor 

Third 

Subject,  C  (bars 

76-107) 

A 

Minor 

c. 

1 

2 

r 

3 

Bridge 

II  modified  and 

extended 

A 

Minor 

First 

Subject,  A  (bars 

114-129) 

Ai 

modified 

A 

Minor 

A2 

modified 

D 

Minor 

A1 

modified 

G 

Minor 

Measures 


1-4 

5-13 

13-16 

17-38 

39-54 

55-60 

61-72 

73-76 

76-96 

96-104 

104-107 

107-113 

107-113 

118-126 

126-129 


Keys  Measures 

DEVELOPMENT  -  RECAPITULATION 
(bars  130-310) 

First  Subject,  A  Developmental 


(bars  130-194) 

A  fugal  development  of 
skeletal  outline 

G  Minor 

Bb  Minor 

C #  Minor 

130-157 

Transition 

Modulatory 

158-171 

A  development  of 
figure 

triplet 

F  Minor 
Modulatory 

171-194 

Bridge  I  modified  and 

extended 

Modulatory 

194-217 

by  two  measures. 
Emergence  of  pedal 
bass  from  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Section  of  the 
opening  Allegro . 

Second  Subject,  B  (bars  218-251) 


r— i 

CQ 

F 

A 

M.a  j  or 
Minor 

218-233 

B2 

B^  Major 

D  Minor 

234-251 

Bridge  II,  modified 

D 

Minor 

252-255 

Third  Subject,  C  (bars  225-286) 

ci 

C2 

C3 

D 

Minor 

255-275 

275-283 

283-286 

Bridge  II,  modified 
extended 

and 

D 

Minor 

286-292 

First  Subject  (bars 

293-310) 

D 

Minor 

rH 

< 

D 

Minor 

293-296 

extended 

D 

G 

Minor 

Minor 

297-307 

A^  modified 

G 

Minor 

307-310 

Coda 

D 

Minor 

311-337 

Part  Three  -  Motivic  Development 


Allegro 

EXPOSITION 
First  Subject 

The  first  four  measures  provide  the  basis  for  motivic 
development  throughout  the  entire  Sonata.  Six  intervallic 
motives  are  to  be  found,  as  illustrated  by  the  following 
example : 


© 


Ex.  23  1:1-4 

Stripped  of  their  rhythmic  structure  and  transposed 
to  the  same  pitch  range,  the  motives  may  be  seen  as  follows: 
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Ex.  24  Motives  1-6 


The  rhythmic  shapes  of  Motives  2  and  3  also  play  an 
important  part  in  the  motivic  development,  together  with  the 
dynamic  swell  of  Motive  3. 
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Ex.  25  Rhythmic  shapes  of  motives  2  and  3. 

Because  of  its  developmental  power,  the  first  four 
measures  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  ’’germ  theme. 

Measures  5-8  are  basically  a  repetition  of  the  germ 
theme,  varied  by  the  transformation  of  Motive  1  to  a  major 
third  from  a  perfect  fourth  (bars  5-6).  The  bass  line  of 
measures  7  and  8  represents  expanded  transformations  of 
Motive  1,  in  that  the  intervals  of  a  perfect  fourth  have 
been  inverted  to  those  of  a  perfect  fifth. 


Ex.  26  1:5-8 


Q 

A  term  coined  by  Richard  Shaw  Fischer  in  "Brahms f 
Technique  of  Motive  Development  in  his  Sonata  in  D  Minor  for 

• anc^  Opus  108”  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University 

of  Arizona,  1964),  p.  11.  J 


Section  "a"  of  the  theme  (bars  9-11;  13-16)  is 
based  on  the  rhythmic  shapes  of  Motives  2  and  3.  While  the 
violin  part  of  measures  9,  13,  and  14  exposes  the  rhythmic 
shape  of  Motive  2  in  its  original  form,  the  same  part  in 
measures  10  and  15  alters  the  rhythmic  shape  of  Motive  3. 


J  JTOlJ 
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Ex.  27  1:9-10,  violin 

Though  the  rhythmic  shape  of  Motive  2  is  left  intact 
in  measures  9,  13  and  14,  its  intervals  are  transformed.  The 
outer  notes  of  the  motive  are  inverted  in  measures  9  and  13 
from  an  interval  of  a  perfect  fourth  to  a  diminished  fourth, 
while  in  measure  14,  the  interval  is  expanded  to  an  augmented 
fourth . 


Ex.  28  1:13-14,  violin 

In  measure  10,  the  violin  part  provides  a  transposed 
intervallic  variation  of  Motive  2,  while  its  corresponding 
measure  (bar  15)  transposes  and  varies  Motive  5.  This  varia¬ 
tion  can  also  be  seen  in  the  bass  line. 
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Ex.  29  1:10-11,  violin;  15-16 

A  variation  of  Motive  3  in  the  bass  line  of  measures 
9,  13,  and  14  (hidden  by  its  displacement  of  an  octave)  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  the  inverted  variation  of  Motive  3  in  the 
two  sections  of  the  theme  A^,  part  "b"  (bars  11-12;  16-21). 
The  dynamic  swell  of  Motive  3  has  been  retained  in  both  sec¬ 
tions,  including  the  expanded  measures  18-21. 


These  expanded  measures  (bars  18-21)  reveal  further 
motivic  concentration.  While  the  first  five  notes  of  the 
melodic  line  form  a  rhythmic  augmentation  of  Motive  2, 
Motive  4  is  represented  simultaneously,  both  in  the  melodic 
line  (omitting  the  last  three  beats  of  measure  19),  and  in 


the  bass. 
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Ex.  31  1:18-21 

The  First  Subject  comes  to  a  close  in  measures  21—24 
with  a  brief  return  of  the  germ  theme.  The  original  bass 
line  has  been  replaced  with  a  new  bass  line  (perhaps  because 
of  its  appearance  preceding  the  cadence)  characteristic  of 
both  Motives  4  and  5.  The  successive  descent  of  four  notes 
resembles  Motive  4,  while  the  descending  series  of  thirds 
will  play  an  important  role  in  future  motivic  development, 
and  will  hereafter  be  labelled  Motive  7. 9 


Ex.  32  1:21-24 


^Fisher,  p.  38 


€> 
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Bridge 

While  serving  as  transition,  Bridge  I  develops  con- 
trapuntally  the  germ  theme,  expanding  it  from  four  measures 
to  nine  and  one  half  (bars  24-34).  The  opening  motive  1, 
expanded  through  repetition  of  its  first  note,  is  stated 
first  by  the  piano,  then  followed  three  measures  later  by 
the  violin.  The  piano  continues  its  statement  underneath  the 
violin  part  (bars  27-30),  based  on  transposed  variations  of 
Motive  2.  The  four  descending  quarter-notes  of  measure  29 
represent  a  rhythmic  diminution  of  Motive  7. 


Ex.  33  1:24-30 

The  second  half  of  Bridge  I  (bars  30-34)  is  devoted 
to  a  contrapuntal  treatment  of  Motive  3.  In  the  first  two 
measures,  the  violin  part  maintains  its  original  pitch  and 
intervallic  contour,  but,  as  in  the  opening  statement  of 
Bridge  I,  its  first  note  is  repeated.  The  piano  inverts 
Motive  3  underneath,  retaining  the  original  accent  marking 
on  the  middle  note.  Measures  32-33  are  a  transposed  varia¬ 
tion  of  measures  30-31. 

An  inverted  and  expanded  transformation  of  Motive  7 
makes  three  subtle  appearances  in  this  section  (extending 


three  measures  into  the  second  bridge),  and  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  in  both  parts. 


Ex.  34  1:30-36 

While  Bridge  I  develops  the  material  of  the  opening 
theme,  Bridge  II  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  First 
Subject’s  A 2  theme.  The  major  sixth  descending  intervals  of 
measures  34  and  35  represent  inverted  and  enharmonically 
changed  variations  of  the  diminished  seventh  intervals  in 
measures  9  and  13,  while  the  minor  seventh  interval  of  the 
same  passage  represents  a  modified  inversion  of  the  major 
seventh  in  measure  14.  A  further  relation  to  the  theme  A^  of 
the  First  Subject  can  be  seen  in  the  melodic  line,  with  the 
chromatic  descent  of  the  top  notes  of  each  interval  imitating 
the  chromatic  descent  in  measures  12-13  and  17-18. 


Ex.  35  1:34-35,  violin 

A  highly  concentrated  development  of  Motive  1  can 
also  be  found  in  the  second  Bridge,  where  an  interlocking 
series  of  diminished  fifths  and  augmented  fourths  serve  to 
expand  the  motive. 


Ex.  36  1:36-37,  violin 

Three  motives  can  be  detected  in  the  third  Bridge, 
measures  40-47. 

Motive  1  has  now  been  restored  to  the  perfect  fourth 
interval,  and  is  found  between  the  first  notes  of  measures 
41  and  42  in  the  violin  part.  Its  counterpart  in  the  piano 
has  been  augmented  to  that  of  a  diminished  fifth,  between 
the  first  notes  of  measures  43  and  44.  This  augmented  form 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  violin  part  of  measure  40,  and  in 
the  piano,  measure  42. 

The  rhythmically  altered  form  of  Motive  3  appearing 
in  measures  10  and  15  makes  its  second  appearance  in  measure 
41  of  the  violin  part.10  The  piano  varies  this  motive  yet 
again  in  measure  43. 

l0For  discussion  of  these  measures,  see  pp.  45,  46 
( example  29). 


Ex.  37  1:40-44 

A  transposed  outline  of  Motive  4  can  be  seen  in  the 
violin  part  of  measures  44-46,  between  the  alternate  notes 
of  the  descending  third  pattern,  while  in  measures  46  and  47, 
an  abridged  form  of  Motive  7  characterizes  the  descending 
cadential  line. 


Ex.  38  1:44-47 


Second  Subject 

The  melodic  line  of  the  Second  Subject  is  based  on 
the  inverted  forms  of  Motives  3  and  4.  The  first  three 
measures  (bars  48-50)  represent  exact  inversions,  while  in 
bars  51  and  52,  both  motives  are  expanded.  The  final  note  of 
Motive  4  is  raised  to  a  perfect  fourth  (bar  52,  first  note), 
while  the  third  note  of  Motive  3  is  expanded  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  neighboring  tone  to  an  interval  of  a  major  third.  Its 


dynamic  marking  has  also  been  increased  from  that  of  an 
accent  in  the  germ  theme  to  a  <6^ osizando  on  each  appearance. 
Motive  3  can  be  seen  in  its  uninverted  form  in  the  first 
three  notes  of  the  piano  right  hand,  measure  49. 

The  bass  line  of  measures  48-50  presents  an  outline 
of  Motives  1  and  2  (with  the  exception  of  the  final  note), 
while  the  piano  right  hand  of  the  same  measures  forms  a 
rhythmic  augmentation  of  Motive  2. 


kythvmc  Q,uqnf\e>l(A\or)  0^® 
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Ex.  39  1:48-52 

Motive  6  can  be  distinguished  in  the  broad  outline  of 
the  Second  Subject  melody,  as  well  as  in  the  inner  accompany¬ 
ing  parts.  In  the  ascending  melody  of  measures  48-53,  its 
outline  appears  transposed,  inverted,  and  retrograded,  while 
the  descending  section  between  measures  52  and  56  present 
Motive  6  in  its  original  transposed  form.  Several  further 
variations  appear  in  the  inner  parts. 
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Ex.  40  1:48-56 

A  six-measure  interlude  between  the  two  statements  of 
the  Second  Subject  (bars  56-61)  presents  a  varied  repetition 
of  the  Bridge  III  theme.  The  piano  now  plays  the  entire 
theme  rather  than  the  second  half,  and  the  violin  adds  colour 
with  its  melodic  inversion  of  the  first  part  of  the  theme  in 
canonic  imitation,  measures  57-59.  A  further  difference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  dynamic  swells  have  been  added  to  the  inter¬ 
lude,  in  keeping  with  the  swells  of  the  inverted  Motive  3 
which  dominates  the  Second  Subject. 


Ex.  41  1:56-61 


As  in  the  accompaniment  to  the  opening  statement  of 
the  Second  Subject,  the  arpeggiated  introduction  to  the 
violin  statement  (bar  61)  again  presents  several  examples  of 
Motive  6,  transposed,  inverted,  and  retrogressed. 


Ex.  42  1:61 

The  violin  theme,  now  an  octave  higher,  remains 
identical  to  the  piano  theme  for  the  first  five  measures 
(bars  62-67).  However,  the  descending  chromatic  scale  of 
the  piano  statement  (bars  53-54)  is  now  augmented  rhythmic¬ 
ally,  providing  a  phrase  extension  culminating  in  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  climactic  measure  66."^  Motive  7  emerges  again 
in  the  melodic  descent  to  the  Codetta  (bars  70-74). 


Ex.  43  1:62-74,  violin 


of  this 


11 

For  further  discussion  on  the  rhythmical  complexity 
passage,  see  pp .  112,  113  (example  124). 


Codetta 


Inverted  and  expanded  forms  of  Motives  7  and  5  can 
be  seen  in  the  Codetta.  Motive  7  is  exposed  between  the 
violin  part  and  piano  right  hand  in  measures  76-77,  where 
five  successive  thirds  can  be  seen  (counting  augmented 
seconds  as  minor  thirds).  In  measures  78-80,  seven  success¬ 
ive  thirds  appear.  Motive  5  also  appears  twice  in  measures 
74-79  of  the  violin  part,  the  second  time  expanded  through 
repetition  of  each  two-note  sequence. 


©i  vw  evtei 


a.  $ — $ - r  * 
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Ex.  44  1:74-79,  violin;  76-79 

The  bass  line  of  the  Codetta  anticipates  the  Develop¬ 
ment  section  with  its  pedal  tone  on  F  throughout  the  entire 
ten-measure  section. 
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Ex.  45  1:74-83 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  Development  is  truly  a  phenomenon  of  Brahms’ 
mature  genius.  Here  the  themes  and  motives  are  elaborated 
over  an  insistent  pedal  point  A,  extending  over  the  entire 
46  measure  length  of  the  Development. 

The  Development  may  be  divided  quite  evenly  into 
four  sections.  The  first  section  (bars  84-95)  develops  the 
germ  theme,  while  the  Second  section  basically  repeats 
section  one  in  the  dominant  (bars  96-107).  The  third  section 
(bars  108-119)  acts  as  a  transition  in  which  the  basic 
motives  are  tranquillized,  and  a  descent  to  the  Recapitulation 
characterizes  the  last  section  (bars  120-130). 

In  the  first  two  measures  of  the  Development  I,  the 
violin  part  ingeniously  exploits  two  strings,  so  that  five 
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motives  may  be  heard  simultaneously.  Motives  1  and  2  are 
played  on  the  A  string,  while  Motives  4,  5,  and  6  are  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  D  string.  All  motives  except  Motive  2  appear  in 
their  original  forms. 


Ex.  46  1:84-85,  violin 

This  sequence  is  repeated  by  the  piano  right  hand  in 
the  following  two  measures,  a  third  lower.  The  violin  part 
animates  the  pedal  A  for  a  measure,  then  descends  in  a  figur¬ 
ation  of  Motive  4. 


Ex.  47  1:86-87,  violin,  piano  right  hand 

Motive  2  finally  emerges  in  its  original  form,  dom¬ 
inating  measures  88-91  with  its  repetition,  alternating 
regularly  between  piano  and  violin.  The  close  relationship 
established  between  Motives  1  and  2  in  the  germ  theme  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  these  measures  by  the  further  repetitions  of  Motive 
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1,  both  in  its  original  and  inverted,  contracted  form. 

Further  motivic  development  can  be  seen  in  the  violin 
part  of  measure  88,  where  a  rhythmic  diminution  of  Motive  4 
is  presented.  Two  outlines  of  Motive  7  are  exposed  between 
the  descending  sixth  intervals  of  measure  91. 


Ex.  48  1:88-91 

Motive  3  makes  its  appearance  in  the  violin  part  of 
measures  92-95,  again,  in  its  original  form,  complete  with 
rhythmic  and  dynamic  contours.  Serving  as  transition  to  the 
second  section  of  the  Development,  these  measures  move  for¬ 
ward  from  the  dominant  of  D  Minor  to  the  tonic  of  A  Major, 
then  A  Minor. 


Ex.  49  1:92-96 

The  second  section  of  the  Development  (measures  96- 
107)  is  basically  a  repetition  of  the  first  section,  trans- 
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posed  to  the  dominant  and  modified  with  a  few  slight  alter¬ 
ations.  A  double  development  of  Motives  4,  5,  and  6  takes 
place  in  the  first  two  measures,  due  to  the  addition  of  the 
piano  right  hand.  Motives  4  and  5  are  transformed  through 
expansion,  as  the  first  note  of  Motive  5  continues  the  des¬ 
cending  scale,  opposing  the  contour  of  its  original  relation 
to  Motive  4. 


Ex.  50  1:96-97,  piano  right  hand 

Measures  98-99  remain  the  same  as  their  counterpart 
in  the  first  section  (bars  86-87),  save  for  the  slight  har¬ 
monic  alterations  in  the  violin  part. 

The  alterations  of  Motive  2  between  the  various 
parts  in  measures  100-103  are  now  more  widely  spaced,  extend 
ing  to  the  piano  left  hand,  which  has  hitherto  played  only 
the  pedal  A.  To  compensate  for  the  added  texture,  the  lower 
octave  A  of  the  bass  pedal  is  omitted  for  ten  measures. 

The  dominant  of  G  Minor  is  introduced  in  measure  104 
as  Motive  3  emerges  in  the  piano  left  hand.  (Its  first 
appearance  was  in  the  violin  part,  bars  92-95).  While  its 
original  shape  is  maintained  between  measures  104-105  and 
106-107,  the  intervallic  space  is  expanded  between  measures 


105-106  and  107-108  to  form  intervals  of  major  and  minor 
thirds,  and  perfect  fourths. 


Ex.  51  1:100-108 

The  third  section  of  the  Development  begins  at  the 
crest  of  a  high  melodic  point  (bar  108),  from  which  the  basic 
motives  are  tranquillized  through  rhythmic  augmentation. 

In  keeping  with  the  dominating  presence  of  Motive  3 
(bars  104-107),  and  its  rhythmic  expansion  in  the  piano  left 
hand  (bars  108-109),  the  Motive  3  dynamic  swell  has  also 
been  expanded  over  a  period  of  five  measures  (bars  105-109). 
Motives  1  and  4  have  been  expanded  through  intervallic  in¬ 
version  and  rhythmic  augmentation,  respectively,  between 
measures  108  and  111.  The  rhythmic  contour  of  Motive  3,  now 
shifted  to  the  violin  part  in  measure  111,  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  its  original  shape,  preparing  the  way  for  its 
appearance  as  such  in  measures  112-115. 
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Ex.  52  1:108-112 

Brooding  and  mystery  are  rekindled  in  the  measures 
which  serve  as  transition  (bars  112-115),  providing  a  new  and 
sudden  harmonic  colouring  of  F  sharp  minor,  then  A  major. 
Melodically,  these  four  measures  are  a  repetition  of  measures 
92-95,  save  for  the  transposition  measures  which  raise  the 
melodic  tones  a  half-step. 

The  character  of  tranquillity  returns  in  the  last  four 
measures  of  Development  III  (bars  116-119),  but  Motives  1  and 
3  have  disappeared.  Motive  4  achieves  its  fullest  expansion 
in  the  unbroken  chromatic  scale  of  the  melody,  preserving  its 
original  perfect  fourth  range.  Extensions  of  Motive  7  can  be 
seen  in  the  piano’s  descending  arpeggios  of  measures  117 
and  119. 


Ex.  53  1:116-119 


The  fourth  section  of  the  Development  (bars  120-129) 
opens  with  a  sunny  assertion  of  high  E  in  the  violin  part, 
marking  the  beginning  of  the  long  descent  to  the  Recapitula¬ 
tion.  The  major  sixth  descending  intervals  of  the  melodic 
line  present  a  variation  of  Bridge  II  (bars  34-38),  and 

Motive  4  is  once  again  subjected  to  a  double  development, 

12 

this  time  m  the  violin  part.  As  the  momentum  dies  down, 
the  bass  motive  is  returned  to  the  piano,  augmented  to  half¬ 
note  values. 


Ex.  54  1:120-129 

RECAPITULATION 

A  continuation  of  the  developmental  rippling  eighth- 
note  figuration  characterizes  the  return  of  the  First  Subject 
(bars  130-153),  thereby  maintaining  the  dark  and  somber  mood 

12 

Previous  double  development  of  Motive  4  can  be  seen 
in  examples  38  and  50  (pp.  51,  59). 
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of  the  development.  Even  the  germ  theme  melody  has  been 
lowered  one  octave.  No  additional  motivic  development  occurs 
within  this  appearance  of  the  First  Subject. 

With  the  return  of  Bridge  la  comes  a  sudden  change  of 
character,  setting  aside  completely  the  contemplative  mood  in 
exchange  for  one  of  intense  energy. 

The  transformation  of  Bridge  la  (bars  157-168)  in¬ 
creases  the  energy  with  its  canonic  development  of  Motive  2. 
Several  extensions  of  Motive  7  can  be  seen  in  this  Bridge 
section . 


Ex.  55  1:157-168 

The  remainder  of  the  Bridge  section  (bars  168-185) 
shows  no  further  motivic  development. 

The  return  of  the  Second  Subject  (bars  186-208)  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  from  its  counterpart  until  the  violin  state- 
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ment  is  reached.  Its  introductory  measure  (bar  199)  differs 
from  the  first  appearance  in  that  the  first  four  notes  form 
a  retrogression  of  Motive  4 .  The  earlier  measure  was  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  a  retrogression  of  Motive  6. 


Ex.  56  1:61;  199,  violin 

The  biggest  change  in  the  return  of  the  Second  Subject 
occurs  with  the  key  change  to  F  Major  at  the  high  point  of 
the  violin  statement  (bar  204).  Though  this  section  has  been 
reduced  from  eight  measures  to  four,  phrase  extension  has  been 
retained  to  include  repetition  of  the  melodic  high  point. 
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Ex.  57  1:204-209,  violin 

A  new  Bridge  IV  section  (bars  208-217)  uses  the 
material  of  the  Exposition  Codetta  to  form  a  series  of  up¬ 
ward  modulations,  leading  to  the  final  Coda  of  the  movement. 
Measures  214-217  add  the  recent  motivic  material  of  the 
Bridge  la  expansion. 
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CODA 

The  First  Subject  appears  in  its  grandest  form  at  the 

opening  of  the  Coda,  bars  218-236.  The  dynamic  marking  has 

13 

been  amplified  to  faoKtc,  the  texture  has  been  thickened  to 

three-note  chords  in  the  piano  right  hand,  the  bass  line 

widens  its  melodic  leaps  and  reinforces  them  with  octaves, 

and  the  violin  part  emphasizes  its  opening  A  with  an  octave. 

The  original  descending  bass  line,  now  in  the  piano 

right  hand,  has  expanded  its  Motive  4  and  5  configurations, 

14 

to  cover  a  descending  scale  pattern  of  a  major  ninth.  The 
new  bass  line  is  dominated  by  outlines  of  Motive  6,  both  in 
its  intact  and  retrograded  forms. 


Ex.  58  1:218-219 

In  the  transposition  of  the  germ  theme  (bars  222- 
225),  Brahms  transforms  the  original  descending  bass  line 
once  again.  As  in  measure  218,  Motive  4  remains  true  to  its 


13 

The  Exposition  statement  was  marked  piano,  and  the 
Recapitulation  statement  *o££o  voce,  CApsieAAivo . 

^In  measures  96-97  of  the  Development,  Motives  4  and 
5  were  expanded  to  a  space  of  one  octave,  without  losing  their 
original  contour.  See  p.  59. 
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counterpart  (bar  5).  However,  the  continuation  of  the  line 
in  measure  223  becomes  a  rhythmically  augmented  variation  of 
Motive  2  in  the  violin  part.  A  retrogression  of  Motive  6  in 
the  bass  line  has  also  been  augmented  rhythmically. 


Ex.  59  1:222-224 

Theme  of  the  First  Subject  (bars  226-233)  is  short¬ 
ened  by  the  removal  of  its  central  phrases,  avoiding  the 
original  modulation  to  A  minor.  The  piano  part  remains  un¬ 
changed  from  its  first  appearance,  save  for  the  added  texture 
of  the  doublings  in  both  treble  and  bass. 

A  miniature  return  of  the  Development  (bars  236-257) 
is  based  on  its  original  sections  one  and  three.  The  most 
significant  change  occurs  between  measures  248  and  253,  where 
the  melodic  action  based  on  Motive  3  is  suspended  two  measures 
early,  and  replaced  by  an  imitating  pattern  of  descending 
and  rising  sixths  in  the  piano  right  hand. 
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Ex.  60  1:248-253 

The  developmental  melody  continues  its  expansion  of 
Motive  4  in  the  ritard  before  the  final  cadence  (bars 
254-257)."^  Motive  3  can  be  seen  in  the  inner  part,  and  a 
retrogression  of  Motive  6  dominates  the  bass  line,  steering 
it  away  from  the  pedal  D. 


Ex.  61  1:254-257 

The  final  botsttmito  cadence  (bars  2  58-2  64)  bids 
farewell  with  its  modified  statement  of  the  germ  theme. 
Motives  1,  2,  and  4  are  heard  in  their  original  form  and 
placing,  while  Motive  3  is  transformed  rhythmically  in  the 
piano  right  hand.  Motive  5  is  transformed  as  it  was  in  the 

"^See  discussion  of  this  melody  on  p. 61  (example  53). 
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opening  of  the  Coda. 

New  harmonic  implications  add  to  the  beauty  of  this 
final  cadence.  The  rise  of  Motive  1  is  no  longer  given  the 
restful  tonic  of  D  Minor.  Rather,  it  is  supported  dynamically 
by  the  dominant  of  G  Minor,  the  sub-dominant.  The  high  D 
does  not  descend  to  the  usual  third-step  of  F  Major,  but 
rather  to  the  fifth  of  a  D  Major  chord.  This  new  freshness 
is  emphasized  by  the  repetition  of  Motive  2  in  three 
different  registers.  The  final  repetition  exploits  the 
richness  of  the  violin  G  string,  backed  by  a  piano  arpeggio 
of  D  Major  in  triplet  motion. 


Ex.  62  1:258-264 


16 


This  transformation  is  discussed  on  p.  65. 
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Adagio 

Absolute  simplicity  of  structure  and  melodic  beauty 
of  subject  mark  the  Adagio  as  one  of  the  high  points  in  the 
chamber  music  of  Brahms. 

The  first  part  of  the  Subject  (bars  1-9)  is  built  on 
a  rhythmical  variation  of  Motive  2,  for  which  an  affinity  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  melodic  contours.  Motives  1  and  3  play  a 
strong  role  in  these  measures,  and  can  be  seen  in  their 
original,  inverted,  and  expanded  forms. 


Ex.  63  11:1-9 

Inversions  of  Motive  1  dominate  the  accompaniment  in 
the  theme  A][ ,  and  form  a  skeletal  outline  of  the  germ  theme 
bass . 


Ex.  64  11:1-2,  piano 


If  the  intervals  F#-A-D  (taken  from  the  melody  of 
measures  5-6  and  the  essential  tones  of  measures  1-2)  are 
considered  to  be  a  basic  intervallic  motive  of  the  Adagio ,  a 
transposed  retrogression  of  this  motive  can  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  theme’s  section  A^.  Furthermore,  if  the 
sixteenth-note  pattern  in  measures  nine  and  ten  is  divided 
into  two  groups  of  four  notes,  according  to  its  essential 
tones,  a  transposed  and  inverted  outline  of  Motive  3  can  be  . 
detected  from  its  essential  tones. 


Ex.  65  11:9-11,  violin 

Measures  11  and  12  of  the  theme  A^  represent  a 
rhythmic  and  intervallic  transformation  of  Motives  1  and  2. 
The  imitation  in  the  accompaniment  is  transformed  from  the 
original  notation  of  the  germ  theme  motives.  A  further  skel¬ 
etal  outline  of  Motives  1  and  2  can  be  found  in  the  accompani 
ment  bass  of  measures  16-18. 


Ex.  66  11:11-13;  16-18,  piano 


71 

A  descending  series  of  thirds  played  by  the  violin 
serves  as  the  climactic  point  of  the  Subject  (bars  21-21). 

These  thirds  state  Motive  4  in  its  original  form,  while 
varying  the  rhythmical  shape  of  Motive  3 .  The  ascending 
pattern  of  sixteenth-notes  directly  proceeding  this  high 
point  (bars  19-20)  contributes  to  an  expansion  of  Motives  1 
(formed  between  the  essential  tones)  and  6.  Further  inves¬ 
tigation  reveals  that  these  sixteenth-notes,  if  grouped 
according  to  their  essential  tones,  represent  melodic  in¬ 
versions  to  their  corresponding  four-note  groupings  in 
measures  9  and  10. 


Ex.  67  11:9-10,  violin;  19-24,  violin 

The  melody  of  the  Transition  section  (bars  25-36)  is 
dominated  by  inversions  and  transformations  of  the  perfect 
fourth  motive.  With  each  appearance  of  the  four-measure  melodic 
phrase  (stated  three  times  -  first  by  piano,  then  violin, 
then  by  piano  bass  line  as  accompaniment),  the  interval  of 
the  fourth  becomes  expanded  as  it  continues,  culminating  in 
measures  33-36  as  a  series  of  descending  fifths. 

A  distinctive  accompanying  line  (first  played  by  the 
violin  in  measures  25-28)  varies  rhythmically  and  transforms 


Motive  3.  The  second  appearance  of  this  line  (bars  33-36) 
is  elevated  to  melodic  stature,  where  its  original  neighbor¬ 
ing  tones  of  a  half-step  are  expanded  (as  is  the  perfect 
fourth  motive)  to  intervals  of  a  minor  third.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  in  measure  36  results  in  rhythmic  augmentation  of 
Motive  3 . 


(3)Tr&v.s-P  ovmfcti 


Ex.  68  11:25-37 

The  return  of  the  Subject  is  marked  by  stronger  ties 
with  the  germ  theme  outlines.  The  melody,  now  played  an 
octave  higher  by  the  violin  and  doubled  in  the  piano  right 
hand,  is  supported  by  the  richer  texture  of  added  triplets  in 
the  bass  and  inner  voices  in  the  piano  right  hand.  The  trans¬ 
posed  outline  of  the  germ  theme  bass  found  in  the  opening 
statement  of  the  Subject  is  supported  in  measures  37-38  by 
another  outline  of  Motive  4,  exposed  by  the  inner  voices. 
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Ex.  69  11:37-38,  piano 

Further  examples  of  the  germ  theme  influence  can  be 
found  in  measures  47-48,  where  Motives  1  and  4  appear  in 
their  original  and  slightly  altered  forms,  and  in  measures 
63-64,  where  a  transposed  outline  of  Motive  5  is  exposed  in 
the  melodic  extension  of  the  theme  A  .  Motive  1,  which  has 
been  inverted,  contracted,  and  expanded  throughout  the  move¬ 
ment,  is  finally  set  right  side  up  in  the. last  five  measures, 
untransposed  and  in  its  original  interval lie  size. 


Ex.  7  0  11:47-48  violin;  63-64  violin;  71-75 
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Un  Poco  Presto  E  Con  Sentimento 

The  thematic  material  of  the  third  movement  is  based 
on  the  interval  of  a  falling  third.  Three  small  motivic 
ideas  use  this  interval,  and  are  outlined  as  follows: 


a. Ri. measures  1-2.  b. Admeasures  17-18  C.  As., measures 


Ex.  71  111:1-2;  17-18;  19-21, violin 

The  first  statement  of  the  theme  is  begun  by  the 
piano,  while  the  violin  part  sketches  the  harmonic  back¬ 
ground  in  thirds  (bars  1-4).  These  thirds,  along  with  their 
descending  lines  also  in  thirds,  are  strongly  related  to  the 
first  motivic  idea. 


Un  poco  presto  e  con  sentimento 


pdolce 


Ex.  72  111:1-5 


75 


The  descending  series  of  thirds  in  the  melody  of 
measure  12  (altered  slightly  by  two  intervals  of  a  major 
second)  anticipate  the  second  motivic  idea  with  their  rhyth¬ 
mic  diminution.  In  the  second  half  of  the  theme,  this 
pattern  is  repeated  and  extended  in  the  piano  accompaniment 
(bars  17-18;  21-22). 


Ex.  73  111:12;  17-18,  piano 

The  third  motivic  idea  is  also  anticipated,  by  the 
filled-in  thirds  of  the  melody  in  measures  4  and  8.  This 
intervallic  pattern  plays  an  important  role  in  the  thematic 
development  of  the  movement. 


FiileA-'tn 


Ex. 


motivic 
and  the 

for  the 


74  111:1-8 

Though  the  movement  is  based  on  the  three  separate 
ideas  mentioned  above,  its  relation  to  the  germ  theme 
seven  basic  motives  is  maintained  throughout. 

The  rhythmic  shape  of  Motive  3  creates  the  setting 
first  part  of  the  theme,  while  the  second  part  char- 


acterizes  the  rhythmic  design  of  Motive  2.  In  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Section  the  theme  even  assumes  the  original  rhythmic 
shape  of  Motive  2. 


Ex.  75  111:1-2,  piano;  73-75,  piano;  95-97,  violin 

Motive  5  becomes  a  strong  force  in  the  third  move¬ 
ment  because  of  its  alternate  sequence  of  falling  thirds. 

Its  outline  is  first  revealed  in  measures  6-8  of  the  opening 
theme.  A  double  chromatic  transformation  of  Motive  4  takes 
place  simultaneously  in  this  second  phrase  of  the  theme, 
appearing  both  in  the  melody  and  in  the  accompanying  violin 
line,  where  it  is  extended  to  measure  11. 


Ex.  76  111:5-11 

Bridge  I  (bars  25-28)  provides  a  transposed  variation 
of  Motive  5,  together  with  a  reminder  of  Motive  1  in  the 
chordal  root  movement  of  the  bass  line.  It  is  the  material 


this  Bridge  section  which  serves  as  the  basis  for  the 
syncopated  sequential  pattern  appearing  twice  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  (bars  64-69;  86-91). 


Ex.  77  111:25-28,  piano;  64-69 

The  second  statement  of  the  theme  (bars  29-53)  is 
played  entirely  by  the  violin,  with  a  modified  accompaniment 
in  the  piano.  The  bass  line  of  measures  29-31  varies  the 
original  chordal  outline  (bars  1-4),  filling  in  the  notes  to 
create  an  expanded  form  of  Motive  4.  The  sixteenth-note 
pattern,  representing  a  variation  of  the  second  motivic  idea, 
is  now  reversed  to  form  a  rising  series  of  thirds  (bars  45-50), 
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The  violin  accompaniment  to  the  abridged  theme  (A^) 
in  the  Development  section  is  based  on  an  inverted  and  trans¬ 
formed  (from  a  major  to  a  minor  second  interval)  image  of 
Motive  3.  Its  rhythmic  shape  takes  on  a  new  design  in 
measures  72-73. 


Ex.  79  111:70-79 

The  texture  of  this  accompaniment  is  thickened  when 
it  returns  in  measures  91-96,  now  played  by  the  piano.  The 
inversion  of  Motive  3  is  camouflaged  in  the  inner  treble 
part  (bars  94-96),  while  several  patterns  of  the  filled-in 
third  characterize  the  outer  parts.  Motive  4  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  these  measures,  with  its  expansion  in  the  top  line, 
and  inversion  in  the  tenor  voice.  The  development  of  Motive 
4  is  highly  concentrated  in  measures  103-104,  where  it  appears 
in  contrary  motion. 


(?)  lv\vev\tA 
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Ex.  80  111:91-97,  piano;  99-105 

Further  relation  between  the  Development  section  and 
the  germ  theme  can  be  seen  in  the  Bridge  II  (bars  75-86), 
where  a  skeletal  outline  of  the  germ  theme  can  be  detected 
in  the  two  parts. 


Ex.  81  111:75-79 

Motive  4  is  the  dominating  force  of  the  transition 
(bars  111-119),  with  its  descending  melodic  line  appearing  in 
both  parts.  The  inner  line  of  the  piano  right  hand  presents 
two  chromatic  transformations  of  the  same  motive,  similar  to 
the  transformation  taking  place  in  the  second  phrase  of  the 
theme.  The  first  two  measures  of  each  part  represent  the 
filled-in  third  interval,  while  the  bass  line  of  measures 
115  and  117  vary  Motive  5. 
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Ex.  82  111:111-119 

No  further  motivic  development  is  presented  in  the 
return  of  the  theme  (bars  119-143),  save  for  the  inverted 
melodic  imitations  in  the  bass  line  of  measures  122  and  126. 


in  tempo 
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Ex.  83  111:119-126,  piano 

The  imitation  of  Motive  5  in  the  melody  of  Bridge  I 
(bars  25-28)  is  now  relegated  to  the  inner  and  bass  voices 
of  its  modified  counterpart  (bars  143-147).  Bridge  III  con¬ 
tinues  with  a  new  melody  in  the  violin  part,  based  on  two 
descending  patterns  of  Motive  4. 


r^— — 
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Ex.  84  111:143-154 

The  Coda  (bars  155-181)  elvishly  plays  with  the 
material  of  the  first  half  of  the  theme,  adding  colour 
through  the  exploitation  of  double-stop  thirds  and  their  in¬ 
verted  sixths,  played  by  the  violin.  The  descending  and 
rising  sixteenth-note  pattern  of  the  piano  is  finally  imitated 
in  the  same  notation  by  the  violin  (bars  173-174). 

Examples  of  Motives  3  and  4  can  be  seen  in  the  melody 
of  measures  169-172.  This  is  the  first  appearance  of  Motive 
3  in  its  uninverted  form,  and  it  comes  complete  with  its 
characteristic  swell. 
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Ex.  85  111:169-175,  violin 

Motive  4  makes  its  final  appearance  in  the  piano 
part  of  measures  177-179,  where  the  descending  scale  line 
(presented  earlier  in  more  sedate  fashion,  bars  29-31)  is 
now  whirled  over  a  space  of  five  octaves. 
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Ex.  86  111:177-179,  piano 
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Presto  Agitato 


EXPOSITION 

As  in  the  opening  Allegro ,  the  first  four  measures  of 
the  final  movement  represent  a  high  degree  of  motivic  concen¬ 
tration,  and  present  all  but  two  of  the  basic  motives  to  be 
developed  throughout  the  movement. 

The  melodic  line,  stated  by  the  piano,  portrays  a 

skeletal  outline  of  the  germ  theme  bass,  modified  slightly  by 

17 

the  raised  pitch  of  the  C  sharp  in  measure  2.  The  melody 
simultaneously  varies  Motive  5  in  each  two-measure  segment, 
while  presenting  an  expanded  form  of  Motive  7. 

Both  melodic  and  bass  lines  imitate  the  rhythmic 
shape  of  Motive  3,  and  the  bass  line  presents  a  series  of 
overlapping  inversions  and  retrogressions  of  Motive  6.  The 
violin  accompaniment  recalls  the  role  of  its  accompanying 
third  interval  in  the  Un  Poco  Presto  e  Con  Sentimento,  and 
establishes  the  shape  of  Motive  1. 

17 

The  bass  accompaniment  to  the  Adagio  theme  is  an 
identical  imitation  of  the  germ  theme  outline . 
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Ex.  87  IV : 1-4 

The  second  part  of  the  theme  establishes  the  three 

note  melodic  contour  as  a  major  motivic  idea  (bars  5-6), 

modifying  its  Motive  3  rhythmic  shape  with  a  shift  of  accent 

1 8 

to  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  in  measures  6  and  10.  The 
melody  is  then  expanded  (bars  7-8;  11-12)  to  include  an  in¬ 
verted  diminution  of  its  earlier  quotation  of  Motive  7  (now 
back  to  the  size  it  was  originally  presented  in),  together 
with  an  example  of  the  filled-in  third  interval  of  the  third 
movement . 


Ex.  88  IV : 5-8 ,  violin 


In  the  first  four  measures,  accent  was  implied 
through  harmonic  stress  on  the  middle  note  of  the  harmonic 
contour  (last  beat  of  each  bar). 
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A  strong  link  can  be  detected  between  the  first 


Bridge  (bars  17-38)  and  the  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
where  the  opening  of  the  Bridge  section  directly  imitates 
the  rhythmical  shape  of  the  melody  in  measures  10  and  15  of 
the  first  movement.  Closer  investigation  reveals  that  a 
common  intervallic  relationship  also  exists  between  the  two 
figures.  Both  figures  represent  rhythmic  and  melodic  varia¬ 
tions  of  Motives  3  and  2,  respectively. 


(fttleojyQ ,  ba/  10) 
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Ex.  89  IV:17-18,  piano 


The  principal  melodic  idea  of  the  final  movement  has 
a  milder  characteristic  when  it  is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
each  phrase  in  the  Bridge  I.  Its  third  note  Afiotizando  has  now 
been  replaced  with  a  pZano  marking,  to  which  the  motive  dimin¬ 
ishes  from  a  jo  site,  beginning.  The  last  phrase  tapers  off  with 
a  descending  pattern  of  Motive  7 ,  along  with  a  characteristic 
extension  of  rising  and  falling  filled-in  thirds,  alternated 
between  the  two  instruments. 


19 


Fisher,  p.  132. 
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Ex.  90  IV : 31-3  9 

The  Second  Subject  opens  with  the  filled-in  third 
motive,  then  continues  its  melody  with  a  descending  pattern 
of  Motive  4  (bars  39-42).  An  inverted  image  of  the  opening 
theme  (bars  1-4)  can  be  seen  in  the  rising  melody  of 
measures  43-46,  and  at  the  height  of  the  arch  (bars  47-49), 
inversions  of  Motives  6  and  5  take  place.  The  descending 
arch  line  (bars  49-55)  renews  its  presentation  of  Motive  4, 
chromatically  transformed  in  measures  51-52.  Further  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  A1  theme  is  supplied  by  the  bass  line  with  its 
rhythmic  imitation  of  the  principal  motive. 
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Ex.  91  IV : 3  9-5 5 

The  inversions  and  retrogressions  of  Motive  6  that 
dominated  the  bass  of  the  first  four  measures  are  continued 
in  the  middle  section  of  the  Second  Subject  bars  55—60). 

The  syncopated  pattern  which  dominated  the  accompaniment  to 
the  opening  Allegro *  s  First  Subject  has  also  been  re-instated 
in  these  measures. 


Ex.  92  IV : 55-60 

A  rhythmic  diminution  of  the  Second  Subject  rising 
arch  section  (B^  bars  43-46)  is  presented  in  the  first  four 
notes  of  the  Bridge  II  (bar  73).  The  Bridge  is  continued  in 
measures  73-76  to  include  two  inverted  images  of  Motive  5, 
and  three  descending  groups  of  Motive  7 . 


Ex.  93  IV : 7  3-7  6 

The  second  appearance  of  Bridge  II  (bars  107-113) 
is  extended  to  include  a  chromatically  altered  transposition 
of  Motive  3 . 
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Ex.  94  IV  :  1 07-113 

The  Third  Subject  (bars  76-107)  has  been  classified 
as  such  because  of  its  distinctive  theme.  Yet,  it  may  almost 
be  considered  as  a  miniature  Development  section  because  of 
the  strong  ties  associated  with  both  of  the  previous  Subject 
and  Bridge  sections.  The  triplet  characteristic  of  the  Third 
Subject  can  be  associated  with  the  First  Subject  theme 
(bars  5-13),  while  its  filled-in  third  intervallic  character¬ 
istic  comes  from  Bridge  I.  Further  association  to  Bridge  I 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  two  instruments  imitate 
each  other  in  canon,  measures  84-96. 
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The  piano  right  hand  of  measures  77-80  imitates  the 

opening  of  the  Second  Subject  (bars  39-42)  with  its  inversion 

2  0 

of  the  melodic  line,  while  the  melody  of  measures  104-107 
(theme  C^)  represents  a  rhythmic  diminution  of  the  rising 
and  falling  arch  of  the  Second  Subject  theme  (bars  47-50). 

Other  examples  of  motivic  development  in  the  Third 
Subject  include  inversions  of  Motive  3  (violin  part,  bars 
77-79),  Motive  4  (violin,  80-83;  piano  bass,  77-80),  and 
Motive  7  (violin,  88-91).  Further  imitations  of  Motive  5  can 
be  seen  in  the  piano  part  of  measures  89-91,  and  a  chromatic 
transformation  of  the  inverted  Motive  4  covers  the  span  of  a 
complete  octave  in  the  piano  bass  of  measures  96-102. 


20 


Ibid. ,  p.  138. 
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Ex.  95  IV : 7  6-107 

DEVELOPMENT  -  RECAPITULATION 

Because  the  Third  Subject  presented  a  highly  concen¬ 
trated  development  of  all  previous  material,  the  remaining 
developmental  material  is  limited  to  the  First  Subject.  This 
development  (bars  131-194)  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
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Recapitulation,  taking  the  place  of  a  normal  restatement  of 
the  First  Subject  in  the  tonic  key.21 

A  fugal  development  of  the  skeletal  theme  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  measures  130-157.  The  theme  is  first  played  by  the 
violin  (bars  134-141)  over  a  simple  harmonic  background, 
sketched  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  piano.  The  melody  is 
then  transferred  to  the  piano  right  hand  (bars  142-149), 
while  the  violin  continues  in  a  contrapuntal  pattern  of  syn¬ 
copation,  displaying  original  transposed  forms  of  Motives  4 
and  1.  In  measures  150-157,  the  theme  is  played  by  the  piano 
bass,  while  the  earlier  syncopated  pattern  of  the  violin  is 
transferred  to  the  piano  right  hand.  This  is  pitted  against 
further  contrapuntal  syncopation  in  the  violin. 


21 

The  First  Subject  is  restated  in  the  tonic  key  at 
the  end  of  both  Exposition  and  Recapitulation  sections  (bars 
114-129;  293-310).  For  clarification  see  Presto  Agitato 
under  Structure ,  pp.  41,  42.  ~ 
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Ex.  96  IV :  1 3  0  - 1 5  7 

The  syncopation  passage  gathers  momentum  in  the  trans¬ 
itional  measures  leading  to  the  second  developmental  statement 
of  the  First  Subject  (bars  158-171)  ,  displaying  inverted  chro¬ 
matic  transformations  of  Motive  4. 


Ex.  97  IV : 1 5  8-171 

The  First  Subject  developmental  section  in  measures 
171-194  uses  the  material  of  the  triplet  accompanying  figure 
in  the  A1  theme.  Motive  7  appears  here  in  its  original  and 
inverted  forms,  as  well  as  an  isolated  transformation  of 


Motive  2. 
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Ex.  98  IV : 171-194 

The  remainder  of  the  Recapitulation  is  unmodified 
from  the  Exposition,  except  for  the  bass  pedal  of  Bridge  I 
(bars  194-209),  which  reminisces  the  developmental  pedal-tone 
of  the  opening  Allegro. 


r-t 
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Ex.  99  IV : 194-209 


CODA 

A  remarkable  summary  of  the  movement  is  contained  in 
the  Coda. 

Measures  311-312  imitate  part  of  the  triplet  melodic 
curve  of  the  theme  A^ ,  while  the  counterpart  measures  315- 
318  continue  the  melodic  curve,  transferring  it  from  the 
piano  part  to  the  violin.  The  eighth-note  rests  in  measures 
317-318  imitate  the  developmental  statement  of  this  First 


Subject  theme  (bars  171-194). 
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a. 


Ex.  100  IV : 311-312 ;  315-319 

Measures  313-314  imitate  Bridge  I,  while  their  corres¬ 
ponding  measures  319-325  develop  the  first  Bridge,  creating 
variations  of  Motives  5  and  7 . 


Ex.  101  IV : 313—315 ;  319-325 

The  skeletal  outline  of  the  germ  theme  bass  returns 
with  the  last  appearance  of  the  theme  (bars  325-330), 
finally  outlined  in  its  original  transposed  form.  From  here 
the  movement  whirls  to  an  end  with  a  flourish  of  Bridge  I  and 
theme  imitations. 
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Ex.  102  IV : 3  27-3  3 7 
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Part  Four  -  Rhythm 

Gradual  breakdown  of  symmetrical  melody  with  a  rise 
of  increased  rhythmical  complexity  characterized  the  music 
of  the  late  Romantic  composers.  Rhythmic  complexity  in  the 
music  of  Brahms  is  extensive  enough  to  be  labelled  a  stylis¬ 
tic  trait.  Less  symmetry  is  to  be  found  in  his  motive  design, 
and  greater  elasticity  within  the  phrase. 

Rather  than  indicating  special  rhythmic  effects  by 
the  notation  of  new  meter,  altered  note  values,  or  a  different 
tempo,  Brahms  often  represents  rhythmic  irregularity  with 
more  subtle  markings,  such  as  slurs,  changed  beaming,  or 
dynamic  marks.  Elements  such  as  harmonic  change,  directional 
change,  and  size  of  intervals  help  to  determine  the  length 
and  placement  of  rhythmic  units.  Frequently  these  units  do 
not  fit  into  the  prevailing  metrical  structure,  resulting  in 
a  definite  conflict  between  rhythm  and  meter.  It  is  precisely 
this  conflict  that  injects  vitality  and  elasticity  into  his 
rhythmic  structures. 

The  D  Minor  Sonata  contains  many  examples  of  rhythmic 
complexity,  particularly  in  the  Presto  Agitato.  They  are 
examined  under  the  following  headings  of  Syncopation,  Two 
Against  Three,  Hemiola,  and  Change  of  Meter. 
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Syncopation 

Syncopation  occurs  when  the  weaker  beats  in  a  measure 
are  accented,  without  eliminating  entirely  the  stress  of  the 
strong  beats. 

Three  prominent  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  first 
movement ,  each  contributing  to  motive  function. 

Syncopation  dominates  the  major  part  of  the  First  Sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  generated  from  the  piano  right  hand  which  imitates 
the  bass  line  on  the  after-beats.  This  occurs  in  measures 
1-11,  and,  after  a  two-measure  phrase  where  duplets  against 
triplets  accompany  the  melody,  the  syncopation  is  continued 
from  measures  13-16.  At  the  return  of  the  First  Subject  in 
the  Recapitulation  (bars  130-153),  the  quarter-note  synco¬ 
pated  pattern  in  the  piano  is  replaced  with  an  equal  moving 
eighth-note  figure.  However,  the  syncopated  pattern  returns 
in  the  final  statement  of  the  opening  theme  (Coda,  bars  218- 
236),  where  it  is  now  supported  in  the  right  hand  with  two 
and  three-note  chords,  making  the  weak  beats  not  only  equal, 
but  of  dominating  strength. 


'? 
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Ex.  103  1:1-4;  130-132;  218-221 

A  second  example  of  syncopation  in  the  first  move¬ 
ment  occurs  in  Bridge  .lb  (bars  30-33;  169-171),  where  the 
third  beat  of  each  measure  the  violin  is  anticipated  by  an 
eighth-note  tied  over. 


Ex.  104  1:30-33 

In  the  fourth  bridge  of  the  opening  Allegro  (bars  157- 
168),  syncopation  is  stressed  on  the  weak  beats  in  both  parts. 
Each  stress  occurs  on  the  second  beat  of  the  measure  and  is 
amplified  by  the  use  of  heavier  chords  and  accent  markings. 


Ex.  105  1:157-160 
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Two  important  examples  of  syncopation  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Poco  Presto  e  Con  Sentimento. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Principal  Subject,  the 
violin  does  not  play  on  the  strong  beats,  while  in  the  second 
part,  accents  employed  on  the  weak  beats  imply  syncopation. 


a. 


Un  poco  presto  e  eon  sentimento 
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Ex.  106  111:1-8;  17-22 

The  piano  and  violin  erupt  in  violent  conflict  in  the 
syncopated  passages  found  between  the  two  principal  sections. 
In  the  second  appearance,  the  role  of  the  instruments  is 
altered,  so  that  the  violin  plays  off  the  beat. 


Ex.  107  111:65-69 


The  last  movement  is  the  most  complex  rhythmically, 
and  the  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  use  of  synco¬ 
pation  . 

Theme  of  the  Second  Subject  (bars  55-72)  is  ex¬ 
tremely  complex,  involving  several  types  of  conflict  simul- 
2  2 

taneously .  The  syncopation  is  found  in  the  piano  part, 
where  the  right  hand  delays  the  bass  pattern  by  one  beat.23 


Ex.  108  IV : 5  5-64 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Third  Subject,  the  violin 
part  and  the  piano  right  hand  delay  the  bass  line. 


To  be  discussed  in  detail  under  heading  of  Change 
of  Meter,  p.  114  (example  126). 

2  3 

This  may  also  be  classified  as  displaced  hemiola. 
For  definition,  see  section  under  Hemiola,  p.  109. 
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Ex.  109  IV : 96-104 

Syncopation  forms  the  basis  for  the  development  of 
the  First  Subject  in  measures  130-176.  It  is  first  implied 
with  a  four-measure  introduction  from  the  piano  (fourth  and 
fifth  beats  only),  then  counteracted  against  a  skeletal  outline 
of  the  A2  theme  played  by  the  violin.  After  measure  141,  the 
syncopation  gathers  momentum  (now  in  the  violin  while  the  piano 
plays  the  theme).  By  measure  149,  the  piano  joins  in  the 
syncopation  (the  theme  is  still  heard  in  the  bass  line  for 
eight  measures),  and  together  the  two  instruments  soar  toward 
the  climactic  statement  of  the  First  Subject,  heralding  the 
beginning  of  a  second  development  of  the  same  theme. 
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Ex.  110  IV : 13  0-17  6 

The  syncopation  of  the  violin  part  forms  the  leading 
motivic  device  in  the  second  developmental  statement  of  the 
theme  (bars  171-194X.  In  measures  185-186,  the  syncopa¬ 
tion  gains  momentum  so  that  it  actually  turns  into  a  conflict 


of  shifted  meter. 
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Ex.  Ill  IV:177-194,  violin 

Syncopation  is  implied  in  the  return  of  the  first 
Bridge  (bars  194-217)  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  strong 
first  beat  in  the  violin  part  of  measures  203  and  205.  These 
are  the  only  two  instances  in  which  the  presiding  rhythmic 
motive  J7 /'is  left  without  its  third  note  on  a  strong  beat. 


Ex.  112  IV:199-206,  violin 

In  the  Coda,  syncopation  is  implied  by  accent  mark¬ 
ings  over  weak  beats  in  both  piano  and  violin  parts.  The 
weak  second  beats  of  measures  319-324  are  further  strengthened 
by  three-note  chords  in  the  piano  right  hand,  preceeded  by 
eighth-note  rests  on  the  first  beats.24 


Ex.  113  IV : 319-325 


24 


hemiola. 


Measures  323-325  could  be  classified  as  displaced 
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Two  Against  Three 

Duple  against  triple  conflicts  arise  in  each  move¬ 
ment.  In  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement,  triplet 
chords  in  the  piano  right  hand  against  a  duple  pattern  in 
the  bass  fill  the  texture  while  the  violin  reposes. 


Ex.  114  1:11-12 

At  the  return  of  the  First  Subject,  this  device  is 
used  only  in  the  first  measure  of  each  phrase  segment.  The 
duple  pattern  is  now  transformed  into  a  moving  eighth-note 
figure,  and  appears  in  the  piano  right  hand  instead  of  the 
bass.  The  triplet  figure,  now  in  the  bass,  has  been  reduced 
to  a  two  note,  then  one  note  pattern. 


Ex.  115  1:140-141;  145-150 
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The  cantilena  of  the  slow  movement  is  given  a  richer 
texture  in  its  return,  not  only  by  the  doubling  of  the  violin 
melody  in  the  piano  right  hand,  but  from  the  use  of  compound 
triple  meter  in  the  bass  which  opposes  the  simple  triple  meter 
of  the  melody. 


Ex.  116  11:37-39 

In  the  third  movement,  the  rhythm  becomes  a  little 
more  bold  with  each  statement  of  the  principal  Subject. 

Duple  against  triple  conflict  does  not  appear  in  the  first 
statement,  and  upon  its  return  after  a  short  bridge,  it  makes 
an  isolated  appearance  in  measures  32  and  36.  After  the 
powerful  sequential  pattern  of  syncopation  (bars  86-91)  makes 
its  appearance,  the  Subject  returns  with  its  strongest  asser¬ 
tion  of  duple-triple  conflict. 


Ex.  117  111:91-97 
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Toward  the  end  of  Bridge  I  in  the  last  movement, 
duple-triple  conflict  emerges  between  the  piano  right  hand 
and  the  bass.  The  same  configuration  occurs  in  the  Bridge  I 
of  the  Development-Recapitulation. 


Ex.  118  IV : 31-3  2 

In  the  Second  Subject  (Theme  B^)  of  the  Presto 

Agitato ,  Brahms  employs  two  types  of  conflict  simultaneously  - 

the  piano  in  triple  meter  (syncopated  between  the  right  hand 

2  5 

and  bass),  against  the  duple  melody  of  the  violin. 


Ex.  119  IV : 61-64 

The  only  type  of  disturbance  within  the  measure  that 
does  not  represent  a  duple  against  triple  conflict  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  Bridge  of  the  last  movement.  Since  both 
parts  in  the  piano  move  together  (the  violin  does  not  play),  an 
ambiguous  conflict  results  in  the  fact  that  each  measure 

25 

This  could  also  be  classified  as  a  type  of  hemiola. 
For  further  discussion,  see  p.  109. 
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could  be  grouped  as  two  groups  of  three  beats,  or  three  groups 
of  two  beats.  If  the  measures  are  grouped  into  three  groups 
of  two  beats,  the  four-measure  passage  could  be  classified 
under  Hemiola  or  even  Change  of  Meter.  In  any  case,  the 
greater  rhythmic  activity,  together  with  the  possible  group¬ 
ing  of  three  groups  of  two  beats  in  each  measure,  causes  an 
acceleration  in  the  musical  pace.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  the  second  and  fourth  appearance  of  Bridge  II  in 
extended  form,  the  meter  is  shifted  in  the  violin  part  so 
that  the  passage  begins  three  beats  later.  This  placing 
clears  the  ambiguity  of  the  first  and  third  appearances  of 
Bridge  II,  with  its  strong  implication  of  two  groups  of  three 
beats  in  each  measure. 


Ex. 


1-2-3 


120  IV : 73-76 


2  6 

?  Measures  73-76  would  be  notated 
^  1-2  under  change  of  meter. 


2 

4 


1-2 


4  1-2-3 
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Hemiola 


Hemiola  is  a  rhythmic  device  appearing  extensively 

throughout  the  music  of  Brahms.  Translated  from  its  Greek 

•  •  27 

derivation,  hemiola  stands  for  "one  and  one  half".  It 

occurs  when  the  normal  meter  is  expanded  or  contracted  so 

that  the  grouping  becomes  larger  or  smaller. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  hemiola.  The  first 

type  is  extended  over  the  length  of  two  measures,  and  can  occur 

only  in  triple  meter  (3/4  d.UIdJlJdl  ) .  Many  examples  of 

this  type  are  to  be  found  in  the  D  Minor  Sonata. 

The  other  three  types  of  hemiola  are  involved  with 

one-measure  lengths.  The  second  type  occurs  in.  compound  time 

causing  acceleration  in  musical  pace  due  to  the  triple  meter 


grouping  (6/8 


Akin  to  this  is  a  third 


type  involving  the  same  grouping  displaced  over  the  bar-line. 
The  first  movement  of  the  G  Major  Sonata,  Op.  78  contains 
many  examples  of  these  second  and  third  types,  and  in 

■ - 1! — ■ — m  v — :  i 


i — i  i - 1 

egff 


j~~ *i' 

Ex.  121  G  Major  Sonata  1:25-26 


?  7 

Willi  Apel,  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music,  2d.  ed . , 
rev.  and  enl .  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1969), 
p.  361. 
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2  8 

measures  125-126,  both  types  are  used  simultaneously. 

In  the  fourth  type,  triple  becomes  duple,  implying 
retard  in  the  musical  pace  due  to  the  fewer  number  of  beats  in 
a  measure* 3 Mjjjjfl  |  XDJXH>-29 

The  Adagio  is  the  only  movement  of  the  D  Minor  Sonata 
to  employ  hemiola  extensively.  Each  example  is  of  two- 
measure  length,  and  two  opposite  functions  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  -  that  of  acceleration  and  retard. 

The  acceleration  hemiola  is  used  in  the  transitional 
passage  between  the  two  Subjects,  and  is  characterized  by 
shorter  note  values  and  a  faster  rate  of  chord  change.  It 
appears  in  the  piano  part  of  measures  19-20,  27-38,  33-34 
(bass  line),  51-52,  and  the  violin  part  of  31-32. 


Ex.  122  11:31-33,  violin 

Retard  characterizes  the  hemiola  of  measures  33-34 

and  35-36  (piano  right  hand),  with  its  slower  rate  of  chord 
change,  longer  note  values,  thinner  texture,  and  descending 
pitch . 

2  8 

The  second  and  third  types  of  hemiola  do  not  appear 
in  the  D  Minor  Sonata. 

2  9 

This  type  does  not  appear  m  any  of  the  three 
Sonatas  for  piano  and  violin.  For  examples,  see  Exposition 
and  Development  sections  of  the  Second  Symphony  first  movement. 


Ill 


Ex.  123  11:33-36 

Other  examples  of  hemiola  can  be  found  in  measures 
12-13;  17-18;  46-47;  49-50;  59-60;  61-62;  and  63-64. 
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Change  of  Meter 

Uniform  length  groupings  that  suggest  a  metrical 
scheme  different  from  the  notated  time-signature  imply  a 
change  of  meter  conflict. 

In  the  first  movement,  the  violin  statement  of  the 
Second  Subject  is  very  complex  rhythmically  (bars  62-74;  200- 
208).  Here,  the  piano  implies  a  different  meter  with  its 
three-note  patterns,  which  do  not  always  coincide  with  the 
violin.  At  the  same  time,  the  violin  alternates  its  rhythm 
between  duple  and  triple,  creating  a  meter  of  1-2  [  1-2-3  | 
1-2-3  j  1-2  |  1-2-3  |  1-2-3  (bars  62-65).  The  conflict  in 
both  parts  is  further  stressed  by  the  motivic  use  of  the 
^^oxzando  on  the  eighth-note  following  each  dotted  quarter- 
note.  Further  unmetrical  units  occur  as  the  passage  pro¬ 
gresses,  implying  a  meter  of  1-2  |  1-2-3  |  1-2  J  1-2  J  1  J  1-2  ] 
1-2  |  1-2  j  1-2  |  1-2-3  |  1-2-3  (bars  66-71). 


■ 
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Ex.  124  1:62-74 

As  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  music  of  Brahms, 
musical  ideas  are  treated  with  greater  complexity  when  they 
are  repeated.  The  example  of  the  Second  Subject  in  the 
first  movement  can  be  matched  with  another  example  of  meter 
change  in  the  Adagio. 

Both  times  the  theme  is  stated,  the  high  point  is 
directly  preceded  by  a  passage  of  two  measure  length  hemiola, 
in  which  the  note  groupings  of  both  parts  move  together.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  second  statement  of  the  theme,  yet  another  un¬ 
expected  high  point  ensues,  forming  the  climactic  point  of 
the  movement.  The  two-measure  passage  preceding  this  high  point 
displays  a  most  beautiful  array  of  rhythmical  tension,  where 
a  separate  division  of  meter  between  the  two  instruments 
characterizes  the  acceleration  to  the  climax. 
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Ex.  125  11:19-20;  51-52;  57-60 

Another  change  of  meter  conflict  is  to  be  found  in 

"the  Presto  Agitato,  again,  in  the  Second  Subject.  Measures 

55—57  divide  evenly  into  a  "two-measure"  phrase  length,  with 

three  beats  in  each  "measure" .  The  second  unit  of  this  phrase 

length  presents  further  stress.  Here,  the  piano  soars  up- 

3  0 

ward  in  a  combination  of  hemiola  and  syncopation  pattern, 
while  the  violin  reposes.  The  whole  effect  is  that  of  phrase 
extension,  caused  by  prolongation  of  harmonic  orientation  and 
note-value.  This  "two-measure"  phrase  length  is  repeated  in 
measures  58-60. 


Ex 


126  IV : 5  5-6  0 


3  0  •  . 

The  bass  line  may  be  classified  as 


displaced  hemiola. 


CONCLUSION 


The  study  of  the  D  Minor  Sonata  has  shown  a  work  of 
large  proportion  to  have  been  created  through  intense  manipu¬ 
lation  of  an  extremely  small  amount  of  musical  material, 
resulting  in  the  fact  that  intervallic  relationships  provide 
the  means  for  both  unity  and  expansion,  not  only  within  each 
movement,  but  from  movement  to  movement. 

With  motivic  development  comes  independence  of 
parts,  and  partly  through  this  Brahms  solved  the  problem  of 
balance  between  violin  and  piano  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
work  previously  written  for  this  medium. 
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APPENDIX  TWO 


Poem  On  The  "Thun  Sonata",  by  J.  V.  Widmann 


There  where  the  Aare ’ s  waters  gently  glide 
From  out  the  lake  and  flow  towards  the  town, 

Where  pleasant  shelter  spreading  trees  provide, 
Amidst  the  waving  grass  I  laid  me  down; 

And  sleeping  softly  on  that  summer  day, 

I  saw  a  wondrous  vision  as  I  lay. 

Three  knights  rode  up  on  proudly  steeping  steeds, 
Tiny  as  elves,  but  with  the  mien  of  kings, 

And  spake  to  me:  "We  come  to  search  the  meads, 

To  seek  a  treasure  here,  of  precious  things 
Amongst  the  fairest;  wilt  thou  help  us  trace 
A  new-born  child,  a  child  of  heav'nly  race?" 

"And  who  are  ye?"  I,  dreaming,  made  reply; 
"Knights  of  the  golden  meadows,"  then  they  said, 
"That  at  the  foot  of  yonder  Niesen  lie; 

And  in  our  ancient  castles  many  a  maid 
Hath  listened  to  the  greeting  of  our  strings, 

Long  mute  and  passed  amid  forgotten  things. 

"But  lately  tones  were  heard  upon  the  lake, 

A  sound  of  strings  whose  like  we  never  knew, 

So  David  played,  perhaps,  for  Saul's  dread  sake, 
Soothing  the  monarch  curtained  from  his  view; 

It  reached  us  as  it  softly  swelled  and  sank. 

And  drew  us,  filled  with  longing,  to  this  bank. 

"Then  help  us  search,  for  surely  from  this  place, 
This  meadow  by  the  river,  came  the  sound; 

Help  us  then  here  the  miracle  to  trace, 

That  we  may  offer  homage  when  'tis  found. 

Sleeps  under  flow’rs  the  new-born  creature  rare? 
Or  is  it  floating  in  the  evening  air?" 

But  ere  they  ceased,  a  sudden  rapid  twirl 
Ruffled  the  waters,  and,  before  our  eyes, 

A  fairy  boat  from  out  the  wavelet's  whirl 
Floated  up  stream,  guided  by  dragon-flies; 

Within  it  sat  a  sweet- limbed ,  fair-haired  may, 
Singing  as  to  herself  in  ecstasy. 
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"To  ride  on  waters  clear  and  cool  is  sweet, 

For  clear  as  deep  my  being’s  living  source; 

To  open  worlds  where  joy  and  sorrow  meet, 

Each  flowing  pure  and  full  in  mingling  course; 

Go  on,  my  boat,  upstream  with  happy  cheer, 

Heaven  is  reposing  on  the  tranquil  mere." 

So  sang  the  fairy  child  and  they  that  heard 
Owned,  by  their  swelling  hearts,  the  music’s  might, 
The  knights  had  only  tears,  nor  spake  a  word, 

Welling  from  pain  that  thrilled  them  with  delight; 
But  when  the  skiff  had  vanished  from  their  eyes, 

The  eldest,  pointing,  said  in  tender  wise: 

"Thou  beauteous  wonder  of  the  boat,  farewell, 

Sweet  melody,  revealed  to  us  to-day; 

We  that  with  slumb’ring  minnesingers  dwell, 

Bid  thee  Godspeed,  thou  guileless  stranger  fay; 

Our  land  is  newly  consecrate  in  thee 
That  rang  of  old  with  fame  of  minstrelsy. 

"Now  we  may  sleep  again  amongst  our  dead. 

The  harper’s  whole  spirit  is  awake, 

And  as  the  evening  glory,  purple-red, 

Shineth  upon  our  Alps  and  o’er  our  lake, 

And  yet  on  distant  mountain  sheds  its  light, 
Throughout  the  earth  this  song  will  wing  its  flight. 

"Yet,  though  subduing  many  a  list’ning  throng, 

In  stately  town,  in  princely  hall  it  sound, 

To  this  our  land  it  ever  will  belong, 

For  here  on  flowing  river  it  was  found." 

Fervent  and  glad  the  minnesinger  spake; 

"Yes!"  cried  my  heart  -  and  then  I  was  awake. 


-Joseph  Victor  Widmann 


'May,  pp 
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APPENDIX  THREE 


Brahms’  Correspondence  With  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg 
And  Clara  Schumann,  Arranged  In  Chronological  Order 


Brahms  to  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg 


Vienna,  OctobeA  21,  IS 88 

I  am  tempted  to  tend  you  anotheA  tAlhle  "In  undAet^s " .  But  aAe  you 
4>uAz  you  don't  mind  packing  It  up  and  AetuAnlng  It?  And  Aeally, 
this  tunc,  It  It  not  woAth  the.  tAouble .”1 


Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg  to  Brahms 


Nice,  OctobeA  30,  1888 

My  VcaA  Fa lend,  -  This  30tk  o h  OctobeA  wilt  long  be  gAeen  In  my 
memo au.  I  cannot  toll  you  how  I  ielt  when  the  deaA,  &at  Aoll  oh 
muslct  wat  bAougkt  In  thlt  moAnlng.  We  weAe  ttM  at  bAeak&att, 
and  my  keaAt  beat  {att  at  I  cautloutly  extAacted  the  KeAnel  fiAom  lit 
-6 hell.  HelnAlch  wanted  to  teaA  the  manutcAlpt  fiAom  me;  but  I  held 
It  tight,  and  Aan  ttAalght  up  to  Amanda’ 6  Aoom  wheAe  -  moAe  OA  let* 
mol  collect,  but  hull  oh  joyout  expectancy  -  we  -6 at  down  to  play 
xt  at  once. 

We  got  Into  the  tplAlt  oh  It  Immediately,  h^dtlng  youA  tpell 
upon  ut.  CuA  eyet  hl&w  h^om  baA  to  baA,  out  zeal  and  delight  gAew 
{ [Aom  page  to  page,  oua  hingets  tackled  eveAy  dlhhteulty  with  &uch 
AuccetA  that  I  haAcily  knew  mytelh*  We  gAcuped  each  AuccetAlve 
beauty,  h^^H^g  quite  at  home  In  Aplte  oh  the  AtaAtllng  tense  oh 
novelty  which  a  hl^l  movement  InvaAlably  pAoducet. 

At  the  opening  oh  the  development  we  quite  caught  oua  bAeath. 
How  new  It  It,  with  that  exquisite  pedal-note  abtoAblng  eveAythlng’. 
How  oua  tuApAlte  and  delight  gAew  and  gAew  at  the  A  thowed  no  tlgn 
oh  giving  way,  but  held  Its  own  tliAough  all  the  glonlout  tlstue 
woven  about  It'.  .  How  my  leht  thumb  Aevelled  In  the  pAettuAe  It  had 
to  exeAtl  And  that  F  thaAp  mlnoA  on  that  VAoteus  A,  and  the  gAadual 
ebbing  until  the  theme’ t  tubdued  AetuAn  -  motto  legato.  0  my  h^l^d, 
that  wat  Indeed  one  oh  youA  moments'.  Hot  that  you  ought  to  take  all 


^Herzogenberg  Correspondence,  p.  351. 

2 

The  manuscript  of  the  D  Minor  Sonata. 
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the  credit,  for  it  was  bonne,  in  to  you  on  that  tide,  "das  f lutend 
stromt  gesteigerte  Gestalten” .  3  How  happy,  how  happy  this  piece 
makes  me!  1  feel  so  glad,  too,  that  I  kept  back  nothing  oft  what 
I  felt  the  other  day,  ion  it  gives  me  the  mone  freedom  to  express 
alt  my  pneAent  delight. 

It  Ia  Atilt  too  new  to  mite  quite  fully,  but  I  muAt  dwelt  on 
one  on  two  pointA;  the  delicto ua  tranquilly  of  the  coda,  and  the 
Ahonten  pedal- note  at  the  end,  emphasizing  the  Atnuctune  of  the 
sonata- form  and  welding  the  two  pedal- notes,  A  and  V,  into  one 
golden  ning.  And  how  one' A  heant  goes  out  to  the  last  page;  to 
thoAe  AuAtained  notes  on  the  violin  which  combine  with  the  left- 
hand  minims  on  the  piano  in  Auch  beautiful  contnany  movement'.  How 
it  vibnates  with  emotion,  how  it  gnowA  in  intensity  at  the  ritenwto, 
neaching  its  climax  whene  the  pedal- note  ends  and  the  violin  be- 
comes  chromatic!  When  we  had  reached  that  point  we  exchanged  com¬ 
prehensive  looks,  we  three,  and  our  looks  would  have  told  you  much 
that  you  would  like  to  hear..  Would  that  I  had  you  here  and  could 
press  your  hand  in  gratitude  for  this  great  gift,  and  seat  you  at 
the  piano  to  hear  you  play  it  through  to  a  fine  rumbling  accompani¬ 
ment  0( 5  your  own  making!  What  delights  me  so  in  this  sonata  is  its 
wonderful  unity.  The  f \our  movements  are  so  unmistakably  members  of 
one  family.  One  purpose  dominates  them,  one  colour  scheme  embraces 
them  all;  yet  their  vitality  f. inds  expression  in  such  various  ways. 

I  rejoiced  to  find  the  Adagio  undisturbed,  by  any  middle  part, 

^or,  as  I  have  often  admitted,  however  nice  the  middle  parts  are., 

I  never  can  enthuse  over  them.  That  kind  of  contrast  almost  always 
strikes  me  as  artificial,  and  my  chief  pleasure  in  an  Adagio  is  its 
continuity  of  emotion.  For  that  reason  this  compact  movement,  so 
expressive  in  its  contracted  form,  pleases  me  particularly.  What  a 
fine  contrast  those  clashing  chords  form  to  the  broad  flowing  line 
of  the  melody,  and  how  beautiful  it  sounds  I  How  comical  (in  the  best 
sense,  for  one  laughs  for  very  pleasure)  Is  the  Presto !  How  amazingly 
original  in  its  breathless  hurry,  how  merry,  how  humorous  and  how 
rich  in  every  line ’.  .The  piano  part  is  so  charmingly  written,  a 
pleasure  from  first  to  last,  and  so  playable,  with  all  its  color- 
effects,  that  one  can  almost  manipulate  it  at  the  first  reading. 

We  literally  laughed  for  pleasure  over  this  movement,  and  yet  how 
perfectty  in  keeping  with  the  rest  it  is!  It  does  no  violence  to 
one’s  mood,  but  is  the  natural  relaxation  of  a  mind  which  has  just 
been  strained  to  the  utmost  seriousness .  The  presto  of  the  Finale  is 
the  most  difficult  to  grasp  at  first,  but  one  feels  at  once  how  good 
it  is  going  to  be  and  how  fitting  a  crown  to  the  whole;  and  it  has  in 
the  highest  d.egree  the  one  quality  essential  to  a  Finale  -  an  irres¬ 
istible  impetus.  It  tears  along  like  Aurora’s  steeds  in  the  glorious 
picture and  gives  one  no  rest  until  the  soothing  second  subject 


3”Goethe”  (Max  Kalbeck  footnote). 

^"Guido  Reni’s  fresco  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  in  Rome. 
Brahms  had  a  copy  of  Rafael  Morghen ’ s  engraving  in  his  music- 
room  in  Vienna”  (Max  Kalbeck  footnote). 
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corner  with  Auch  ilne  Aolemnlty.  Shoot  as  my  acquaintance  has 
been,  I  took  In  that  beautliul  paAAlng-note  V,  whene  the.  violin 
corner  tn  the  thlnd  ban.,  inom  the.  ilnst,  also  t\ le  lovoXy  pp  paAAages 
and  the  cn.eAce.ndo  tn  the  development.  How  delight  iul  they  one  to 
play,  too ,  excepting  the  last  bit ,  which  Ia  nathen  cnuell  He  played 
on  and  on  In  a  tumult  oi  delight,  and  paused  at  last  with  iluAhed 
cheekA,  nestnalwing  ouns  elves  with  an  eHont  inom  beginning  all 
oven  again.  He  could  not  have  done  It  on  Amanda' A  account ;  that  Ia 
nesenved  ion  thlA  evening,  and  we  one  nejolelng  In  the  pnoApect 
meanwhile.  I  had  to  wnlte  you  these  iew  wonds,  which  one  out  leaAt 
betten  than  a  telegnam,  to  let  you  know  what  a  festival  we  one 
having  today. 

Let  me  thank  you,  deanest  Intend  -  thank  you  ion  youn  good 
deed  In  A  ending  ua  the  Aonata,  and  thank  you  ion  waiting  It  and 
giving  ua  only  oi  youn  best.  Even  Lady  Macbeth’ A  ambition  Ia  aoIIa- 
iledl 


Vou  one  not  angny  with  me  ion  the  othen  day,  one  you ?  And  you 
do  undens tand  that  It  Ia  juAt  my  veny  Alncene  admlnatlon  ion  you 
which  makes  It  ImpoAAlble  ion  me  to  do  otherwise?  All  the  mone  do 
I  delight  In  my  ieellngA  today.  -  Voun  gnateiul  and  devoted 

LIaI  Henzogenbeng. 

You  will  ionglve  the  AlovenllnesA  oi  these  pnestlAAlmo  Acnlbbled 
lines?  I  could  not  wait  to  think  oven  what  I  Ahould  Aay,  and  the 
neAult  Ia  a  mas  a  oi  AllpA  and  Amudges . 6 


Brahms  to  Clara  Schumann 


Vienna,  Novemben  2,  1888 


The  violin  Aonata  which  I  mentioned  the  othen  day  I  have  Aent  to  the 
Henzogenbeng A,  and  I  have  necelved  Auch  an  unexpectedly  kind  letten 
about  It,  that  1  am  wondenlng  whethen  It  might  not  please  you  too ... 
Eonglve  me  ion  not  having  Aent  you  the  Aonata  ilnst,  but  you  will 
neven  believe  my  chlei  neason  ion  not  having  done  ao.  The  tnuth  Ia 
that  I  can  neven  do  a  piece  the  cnedlt  oi  believing  that  It  will 
please  anybody.  I  ieel  the  Aame  about  this  one...li  the  Aonata  does 
not  please  you  when  you  play  It  thnough,  do  not  tny  IX  with  Joachim, 
but  Aend  It  back  to  me.6 


^Herzogenberg  Correspondence,  pp.  360-63. 
^Drinker,  p.  122. 
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Brahms  to  Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg 


Vienna,  N ovember  3,  1888 

Vear  Lady ,  -  A  thousand  thanks;  but  greatly  a 6  the.  sonata  letter 
delsghted  me,  I  am  far  mo  tie  inclined  to  be  suspicious  about  it  than 
the  other. . .  I  prefer  to  consider  it  an  error  of  judgement  rather 
than  a  case  of  hypocrisy,  however,  so  for  the  present  accept  my 
sincere  though  hasty  thank*.  -  Your  grateful 

Joh .  84. 7 


Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg  to  Brahms 


Nice,  November  6 ,  1888 

My  dear  friend,  -  I  am  quite  touched  by  the  arrival  just  now  of  the 
dear  old  G  major  sonata.  It  it  surely  a  sign  that  you  are  not  angry 
with  me,  after  alt.  My  very  best  thank*. 

I  know  the  V  minor  *onata  by  heart  now,  to  my  great  joy.  It  i* 
an  indescribable  pleasure  to  absorb  it  into  one ' *  self  and  then  play 
it  quite  out  of  one'*  head.  Amanda  Rontgen  and  I  kept  on  *miling  at 
each  other  when  we  found  we  knew  even  the  la*t  movement  today.  But 
the  development  give*  u*  considerable  trouble,  and  I  do  beg  you  will 
look  at  tho*e  *yncopation*  again,  and  *ee  if  you  could  not  alter  thm 
a  little ;  I  mean  from  8  flat  minor  onward*,  and  particularly  the  bar* 
where  the  bas*  ha*  the  theme  in  C  *harp  minor.  It  i*  more  comprehen¬ 
sible  in  the  big  crescendo  afterward*,  where  the  *wing  and  breadth  of 
movement  are  a  help.  But  the  C  *harp  minor  part  is  complicated  by 
the  un favourable  po*ition  of  *ome  of  the  important  note*  of  the  har¬ 
mony  given  to  the  fiddle.  It  is  really  quite  a  blot  on  the  movement, 
which  is  * o  glorious  and  *o  effective  a*  a  whole.  Then,  again,  one 
has  to  *truggle  and  pant  to  keep  in,  because  there  is  *o  often  nothing 
to  mark  the  *trong  beat*  in  tho*e  bar*.  It  would  be  just  the  same,  I 
believe,  no  matter  how  good  the  violinist,  and  it  is  such  a  pity  to 
let  that  one  place  spoil  the  effect,  when  the  rest  of  the  movement 
sound*  * o  well.  It  is  one  of  those  episodes  that  only  musician*  will 
understand,  and  that  is  not  desirable,  is  it? 

I  have  one  other  proposal :  that  you  should  make  the  chords  in 
the  Scherzo  pizzicato.  It  sound*  a*  well  again.  Played  arco,  that 
part  become*  abstract  too ;  you  hear  notes,  but  no  connected  Jound,  and 
it  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  continuation  when  the  whole  passage 
is  so  complicated  in  itself.  I  always  add  the  top  note  on  to  my  own 
chord,  which  makes  it  much  clearer.  Here  at  Number  11 ,  Carabacel,  it 
does  not  seem  to  matter  if  I  take  such  liberties'. 


Herzogenberg  Correspondence, 


p.  364. 
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Itf  It  is  le.it  to  the  violin  It  is  all  too  shadowy,  and  although  It 
bounds  mone  neal  played  pizzicato ,  the  doubling  does  no  hanm  even 
then.  Please  tell  me  li  you  agnee  about  the  pizzicato ,  on  li  you 
think  it  all  nonsense? 

let  me  tha.nk  you  once  mone  ion  this  glonlout  piece ,  whose 
beauties  now  lie  iully  nevealed  begone  me.  The  continuation  teems 
to  me  mone  and  mone  unndenful.  l{  It  wene  not  to  exquisitely  com¬ 
pact,  pno pontso ned  like  the  facade  oi  tome  nomanetque  chunch,  how 
could  one  commit  it  to  memony  to  quickly?. . . 8 


Elizabet  von  Herzogenberg  to  Brahms 


N Ice,  Novemben  8,  1888 

My  veny  dean  Fnlend,  -  Fonglve  me  ion  bothenlng  you  again  to  toon, 
but  I  mutt  atk  whethen  the  dltcnepancy  between  the  onlglnal  "bnldge" 
leading  to  the  tecond  tubject  and  the  panallel  pottage  laten  is 
delsbenate  on  accidental?  Vou  nememben,  the  ilnst  tune  It  is  - 


and  the  tecond  time,  whene  to  be  consistent,  8  ilat  majon  thould  be 
iollowed  by  C,  the  tentence  begins  with  A  majon.  Please  do  you  mind 
explaining?  1  still  have  no  message  inom  Fnau  Schumann,  to  am  keep¬ 
ing  the  sonata ;  but  ought  I  to  have  despatched  it  to  Fnankiunt 
beione?  Ji  only  Joachim  might  have  It  toon !  1  cannot  say  how  badly 

I  have  wanted  him  just  now,  with  all  due  nespect  to  the  musical 
Amanda. 

One  thing  mone:  In  the  6th  and  7th  bans  oi  the  Finale  you 
change  the  hanmonles  In  the  piano  pant  but  not  In  the  panallel  pass¬ 
age.  I  thought  X  would  just  tell  you.  Pensonally  I  am  glad,  and 
thould  even  pneien  a  simple  augmented  tnlad  [F,  A,  C#)  to  accompany 
the  F  on  the  ilddle,  Instead  oi  that  E,  which  always  sounds  like  a 


8Ibid . ,  pp .  364-66 . 
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ml&take.  Until  you  fioAbld  me,  I  a  hall  continue  to  play  - 


The  moAe  I  play  the  finale,  the  mot te  hopeleAAly  do  I  fiall  In  loveq 
with  It.  "Wind  und  StAome,  Vonne/i  and  Hagel  AauAchen  IhAen  Weg" . 

I  haAdly  know  anything  elAe  that  teaAA  along  with  Auch  AplAit.  I 
always  wonder  how  you  f^eit  when  you  tAlo.d  to  {etteA  the  mental 
plctuAe  and  Ahape  It  In  aAtlAtlc  ^oAm.  How  gloAlouA  It  muAt  be  to 
fieel  it  huA  loAt  none  o ^  itA  oAlglnal  poweA  In  the  paoccaa  o{ J  dev¬ 
elopment,  A Aom  that  filAAt  conception  to  ItA  pAetent  elaboAately 
woAked-out  fioArnl  It  haA  pAeteAved  all  itA  natuAal  filavouA,  and  yet 
eveAy  little  note  play a  itA  allotted  paAt  In  building  up  a  maAteA- 
plece.  How  ofiten  muAt  even  the  gA eateAt  compoAeA  {,lnd  the  cheAtAhed 
vision  he  Ia  AtAlvlng  to  captuAe  "melt  like  a  cloud  o{>  mlAt  and 
va\uAh  like  a  bAeath”,10  oa  appeaA  oa  a  HfieleAA  AepAoductlon’.  But 
thiA  Ia  ao  waAm  with  ll^e,  ao  &ull  o&  fiiAe  and  vlgouA,  ao  dlAect  and 
AlnceAe  In  ItA  appeal,  that  the  conAclouAneAA  otf  any  InteAmedlate 
Atage  Ia  entlAely  abAent. 

Had  I  but  the  glfit  oft  eloquence  to  tell  you  Aeally  and  tAuly 
all  I  ieel,  and  how  entlAely  thiA  qAeat ,  thlA  beautiful  woAk  haA  won 
oua  heaAtA  !...H 


Clara  Schumann  to  Brahms 


No  Date. 

What  a  wondeA^ully  beautiful  thing  you  have  once  moAe 
given  ua .  ,  .  I  maAvelled  at  the  way  eveAythlng  Ia  InteA- 
woven,  like  i AagAant  tendAllA  o £  a  vine.  I  loved  veAy 
much  Indeed  the  thlAd  movement  which  Ia  like  a  beautiful 
glAl  Aweetly  fiAolicking  with  heA  loveA  -  then  Auddenly  In 
the  middle  oft  It  all,  a  £ laAh  oft  deep  paAAlon,  only  to 
make  way  tfoA  Aweet  dalliance  once  moAe.  But  what  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  atmoApheAe  peAvadeA  the  whole'.  The  laAt  movement 
Ia  gloAlouA . . . 12 


g 

"Goethe,  Das  Gottliche"  (Max  Kalbeck  Footnote). 

^"Quotation  from  the  song  fWie  Melodien  zieht  es, 1 
Op.  105,  No.  1"  (Max  Kalbeck  footnote ) .  ~ 

^^Herzogenberg  Correspondence,  pp.  367,68. 
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Brahms  to  Clara  Schumann 


Vienna,  hi ovemben,  1889 

...Tilt  thought  my  V  mlnon  sonata  wandenlng  along  gently  and 
dneanuly  unden  youn  fangenb  lb  too  pnetty  and  pleabant.  I  actually 
laid  It  on  my  debk  and  In  my  thought  went  gently  stealing  thnough 
the  origan-point  bhnubbeny  with  you.  Vou  always  at  my  bide,  and  I 
know  no  gneaten  happlnebb  than  when  1  bit  by  youn  bide ,  on,  ab  now, 
walk  beblde  you.13 


Clara  Schumann  to  Brahms 


Fnankfiunt,  Febnuany  1,  1894 

We  albo  had  Joachim  with  ub  fan  an  evening  and  he  played  me  a  quantet 
by  Robent  and  they  played  youn  thlnd  bonata  with  me.  That  wab  a  joy 
buch  ab  one  beldom  hob !  In  the  fajibt  movement,  with  Itb  binging 
hanmonleb  melting  Into  each  othen,  I  had  conbtantly  the  faellng  that 
I  wab  £ [looting  on  the  cloudb.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love  thXb 
bonata;  eveny  movement  ofi  It  -  who  knowb  whethen  It  lb  not  the  Ixubt 
time  I  blvall  even  play  It. 


Brahms  to  Clara  Schumann 


Vienna,  Febnuany  8,  1894 

How  delighted  I  am  when  you  wnlte  ab  kindly  about  my  mublc  ab  you 
have  tfub  time  about  my  thlnd  violin  bonata;  I  went  btnalght  away 
and  took  It  up  tendenly  and  played  It  to  mybelfa 15 


13ibid. 

14Ibid.  ,  p.  124. 
15 
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